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Cure tor Clockwatching 


low time drags for the youngster who becomes stride in the development of the youth of our 


listless, low in spirit and enthusiasm toward the nation 


end of a school day. It’s only natural for him to 
watch the clock with a far away look in his eyes 


Many modern educators are today finding a 
cure for clockwatching” through the proper 
control of classroom temperature. Research has 
proven that children perform at highest capacity 


When considering the installation of con- 
trolled atmosphere for the classrooms under yout 
jurisdiction, consider first, the controls to be 
used. From a product standpoint, bear in mind 
that Honeywell controls are the standard of the 
industry. This means that you can expect reliable 











do their best work when a uniform tempera- performance, greater simplicity, and more de- 
ture of 70° to 72° is maintained. In schools where pendable operation with less service. Whether 


controlled atmosphere — healthful temperatures you contemplate a plant improvement project 01 
and adequate ventilation — prevails, children a new building program, don’t fail to get the 

have been found to be more attentive, more alert, story of controlled atmosphere from Honeywell 
and more responsive during the entire classroom Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis 8, Minne- 


day. This has been an important forward sota. In Canada: Leaside. Toronto 17, Ontario 


Honeywell 


FIRST IN CONTROLS 


HONEYWELL SIMPLICITY 
SAVES SERVICE 


GUARDING AMERICA’S HEALTH WITH CONTROLLED ATMOSPHERE 
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W ITHIN seven acres of glass and two thousand tons of marble, 
and working on twenty acres of floor space, men and women of the 

















United Nations will attempt to accomplish what has never been done before. 


] Providing, as it does, for the widely varied needs of representatives 
from many lands, the U. N. SECRETARIAT BUILDING itself is an 
achievement never before attempted. Even the homeland climate 
a WALLACE K, HARRISON of each occupant can be duplicated for maximum comfort. 
' Le r Director 7 : f 
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are sold than all other makes combined 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY ¢ CHICAGO ¢ ILLINOIS 
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Hhaeunan Movable Steel piltuiorw 
...@ big-time influence at Boystown 


=. FLANAGAN’S famous institution 
at Boystown, Nebraska, saves money, 
develops student craftsmanship, and stimulates 
big-time thinking with the help of Hauserman 
Movable Steel Walls. In this schoolroom atmos- 
phere of neatness and efficiency, the business- 
man of tomorrow is encouraged to plan clearly 


and constructively. 


Big-time economy features in these attractive 
walls, so important in school administration, 
include: (1) freedom from constant painting 
and decorating, (2) baked-on finishes that 
won't crack, chip, scale or blister, (3) occa- 


sional soap and water washing assures bright, 


Organized for 
Service Nationally 
Since 1913 


we AU oo * RRA Re Partitions » Wainscot 


Movable yA fie Railings » Acoustical Ceilings 





clean finishes for years, (4) quick, easy move- 
ment of any or all wall units to any desired 


floor plan requirements. 


Hauserman Movable Steel Interiors have many 
other A + advantages... like total incom- 
bustibility, superior sound control, 500 beauti- 
ful colors, ease of adding wires and ease of 
servicing utilities. You can get all the facts 
from your nearby Hauserman 
representative. Or write The E. 
F. Hauserman Company, 6954 
Grant Avenue, Cleveland 5, Ohio, 





for a fully illustrated catalog. 


Complete Accessories 
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Among the Authors 


GEORGE E. VAN DykKg, specialist for college business manage- 
ment, the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, describes 
on page 19 the procedures to be followed in setting up records 
for social security purposes as the result of President Truman's 
signature on the amended social security bill on August 28. Study 
of college finances has been a long-time interest of Mr. Van Dyke. 
In 1935 he became the first director of the Financial Advisory 
Service of the American Council on Education. Prior to that he had 
served as technical secretary of the National Committee on Standard 
Reports of Institutions of Higher Education. Prior to entering 
government service in 1949, he had been treasurer of Syracuse 
University, which followed a previous term as secretary-treasurer 
of Case Institute of Technology. 


PAUL B. BLANSHARD JR., director of public 
relations at the George School in Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania, describes on page 37 the technics 
employed in making a public relations survey 
of the school’s alumni. Most of his career has 
been in journalistic fields, with the exception 
of 45 months with the coast guard during 
World War Il. His two hobbies are writing 
and tennis. He is the father of two children 
and “right now is going through Mr. Blanding’s experience in 
building a ‘dream house’ near the George School campus.” 





P. B. Blanshard Jr 


GEORGE W. INCE, formerly director of pub- 
licity and public relations at Alfred University, 
describes on page 40 the efforts being made by 
various colleges and universities in establishing 
house organs or employe newspapers. He was 
a reporter on the Providence Journal and Eve 
ning Bulletin for three years prior to serving 
with the army air force for 47 months during 

G. W. Ince World War II. He joined the Alfred University 
staff in 1947 and resigned in May of this year to accept a position 
with the Caterpillar Tractor Company. 
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Ceci. A. ROBERTS, superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds at Harvard University, is of 
the opinion that good organization of a depart- 
ment is paramount; on page 44 he describes 
the way his department of buildings and 
grounds operates. He has been a member of 
the Harvard staff for 25 years and superintend- 
ent of buildings and grounds for the last seven 
years. His principal hobbies are indulging his 
taste for travel to historic places and finding a quiet corner where 
he can read a mystery story. A family man, he enjoys spending 
time with his wife and two teen-age children. . . . JACK MARTIN, 
director of the school of hotel and restaurant management at the 
University of Denver, describes on page 48 the technics to be fol- 
lowed in predicting food costs. A schoolteacher for five years, he 
then went into the hotel management field and was assistant man- 
ager of a Milwaukee hotel. Later, he became a United Service 
Organization director in Chicago, and then manager of the Teller 
House at Central City, Colo. 


C. A. Roberts 
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NEW DRUM RACKS 
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: JOHNSON’S 
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ETC, Zena maxes Heavy DRUM : 
HANDLING EASY-SAFE! 


Absolutely the only way to move and rack drums. The 

E-Z-LIFT Drum Cradle takes the knocks and stands the 
strain—not the maintenance man. Made of strong 
. bolted 1” angle iron with 4” drum lift plate and 144” i 
supporting cross members. Painted bright safety yellow. : 








WITH THIS OFFER 


Order 1 drum of Johnson’s Maintenance Holds spigot high enough to draw directly into large 
Floor Waxes or Finishes—get the E-Z-LIFT & scrub pail. 
Drum Cradle for only $3.00. It’s as easy ARs 






LIFTS 700-18. DRUMS 
WITHOUT STRAIN 
cs 


as that! There’s a famous top-quality 


Johnson’s wax, cleaner or sealer for every 


TRUCKS DRUMS 


type of floor. Get the best—and get this FAST. EASILY, SAFELY 


$10.50 Drum Cradle below cost. 
IDEAL DRUM RACK, WON’T 


LIMITED SUPPLY TIP OVER, CONVENIENT 


The cradles will be gone long before this offer 
ends—October 31, 1950. Our limited supply 
can't take care of everybody. Don't miss out as 
hundreds did last year. Call your Johnson’s Wax 


distributor today or get full details by sending 
the coupon. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Box CU-950 





Racine, Wisconsin 


[ | Send all facts on your E-Z-LIFT Dram Cradle offer, plus 


new, free Floor Care Manual. 


[ Have your representative call. 


Name Title 
Establishment 
Address 


Cit) Zone State 
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Questions and Answers 


Telephone Facilities 


Question: Have there been any recent 
surveys showing the proper amount of tele- 
phone service and facilities that should be 


provided in college residence halls?— 
M.F.S., $.D. 
ANSWER: I know of no recent sur- 


vey specifically on telephone service 
and telephone facilities in college resi- 
dence halls. At a meeting last Decem- 
ber of representatives from 11 large 
Midwest universities, the telephone sys- 
tems at each of the schools were dis- 
cussed. In halls that had one telephone 
for each 15 students or fewer, the di- 
rectors reported satisfactory systems; 
in halls that had one telephone for each 
20 to 30 students, half of the directors 
reported satisfactory systems and half 
unsatisfactory; in halls that had 40 to 
75 students per telephone, conditions 
generally were termed unsatisfactory. 
The number of trunk lines per student 
and the type of switchboard were im- 
portant considerations. 

Several fairly recent installations 
with automatic dial systems and party- 
line arrangements were reported as sat- 
isfactory, both as to service and as to 
costs. Such systems represent a com- 
promise between the costly but highly 
satisfactory telephone-per-room system 
and the cheapest but most unsatisfac- 
tory system of 40 to 50 students as- 
signed to one corridor telephone—LEE 
BURNS, director of residence halls, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Maintenance Work Quotas 


Question: Has there been any satisfac- 
tory norm established to determine how 
many square feet of building space can be 
properly taken care of by maintenance per- 
sonnel?—B.H.L., Mass. 


ANSWER: No accepted norm for 
custodial maintenance costs has been 
set up, to my knowledge. Many at- 
tempts have been made, but the vari- 
ables are too great. Factors to be taken 
into consideration are scope of work, 
frequency of operation, standard or 
quality, type of floor, tools and ma- 
terials, training, sex, race, part-time 
work, full-time work, student or reg- 
ular employes. Small wonder, there- 
forg, that costs may vary from 6 cents 


6 


to 36 cents per square foot per year, 
and areas cleaned may vary from 
25,000 to 5000 square feet. Comments 
have appeared in past issues of COL- 
LEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS by 
A. F. Gallistel of Wisconsin, Fred G. 
Rounds of Washington, J. F. Wight of 
Oberlin, and many others.—E. E. KIn- 
NEY, superintendent of buildings and 
utilities, Michigan State College. 


Blowers for Clean-Up Job 


Question: After basketball games we are 
faced with the problem of cleaning up a 
basketball pavilion or field house and have 
discovered that paper bags and peanut 
shells clog up our vacuum sweepers. How 
do other colleges lick this problem without 
excessive labor costs?7—R.C.., Ill. 


ANSWER: At the State College of 
Washington we have removable 
bleachers placed on our gymnasium 
floor to supplement the fixed seating in 
our permanent bleachers. We have the 
problem of papers, apple cores, and 
peanut shells, and we also have a 
limited budget for services. 

Our experience shows that best re- 
sults are obtained by using portable 
blowers to blow the refuse from around 
the feet of the bleachers out into the 
nearest open areas where it can be 
collected by means of wide (4 foor) 
push brooms. By handling in this man- 
ner, much hand work, and the clogging 
of vacuum equipment, is eliminated.— 
F.G. ROUNDS, superintendent of build- 
ings and grounds, State College of 
Washington. 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago I1, Ill. Questions 
will be forwarded to leaders in 
appropriate college and university 
fields for authoritative replies. 
Answers will be published in forth- 
coming issues. No answers will be 
handled through correspondence. 














Errors in Planning Unions 


Question: What are the planning errors 
most often made in designing new college 
union buildings?—T.W.P., Vt. 


ANSWER: A few years ago when 
some 25 unions reported the planning 
errors in their buildings, the summary 
of the errors and suggestions filled 75 
typed pages, single spaced, which indi- 
cates the problem of answering in a 
brief statement the foregoing question. 

From the survey just mentioned and 
from other reports given at meetings 
of the Association of College Unions, 
it has been apparent that the cumula- 
tive errors in union planning to date 
have cost hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, ranging from $10,000 to $50,- 
000 in first-year corrections for a single 
building to the abandonment of the 
entire building within 10 or 12 years 
and starting over again. 

How to avoid costly errors has been 
one of the prime matters of discussion 
in the union association in recent years. 
Some useful planning principles, and 
an indication of typical planning short- 
comings, are given in a “Manual on 
Planning and Financing Unions,” the 
annual convention Proceedings, and the 
quarterly Bulletin, all published by the 
association, the national headquarters 
for which is at Willard Straight Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 

The problem of planning a union 
properly, however, even with planning 
generalizations at hand, is complicated 
by the fact that what is an error for 
one may well be right for another. 
Hence, the association some years ago 
established an architectural and plan- 
ning consulting service designed to 
make professional aid available in 
drawing upon the experience of exist- 
ing unions and applying it to specific 
needs and problems of a given in- 
stitution. The service has been used by 
some 430 institutions in recent years. 

Information regarding the consult- 
ing service may be obtained by writing 
to Edgar Whiting, secretary-treasurer, 
Association of College Unions, Willard 
Straight Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y.—PorTER BUTTS, direc- 
tor, Wisconsin union. 
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DO YOU WANT 


THE FACTS? 


ABOUT EFFICIENT INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS 


School and institutional architects and engi- 
neers as well as those responsible for opera- 
tion and maintenance of educational, com- 
mercial, and residential building groups, will 
welcome the complete descriptive technical 
information available in the series of catalogs 
and data books recently published on Ric- 
wiL Prefabricated Insulated Piping Systems. 


Publication of these books is in keeping 
with the Ric-wiL policy established forty 
years ago of providing not only the finest 
insulated piping and accessories but also 
complete technical information for users of 
Ric-wiL products. 

There are five books in the series, each of 


which deals with specific phases of insulated 
piping design, engineering, and installation. 


Section 480-2—Engineering Data—A compre- 
hensive data book containing pertinent engi- 
neering data as applied to insulated piping 

and steam distribution. 








OVERHEAD 








INSULATED PIPING SYSTEMS 


| THE RIC-WIL COMPANY - CLEVELAND, 0 


Section 480-3—Typical Engineering Drawing— 
Consists of a series of typical engineering 
drawings for insulated piping. 

Section 480-4— Insulated Piping Systems Catalog 
—Contains pertinent general information 
about Ric-wiL Prefabricated Systems, with 
many illustrations of the products, their 
dimensions, installation, and other valuable 
data. 


Section 480-4A —Ric-wil Tile and Cast Iron 
Conduit Catalog—Contains complete illus- 
trated and descriptive material dealing 
specifically with Sectional Tile and Cast 
Iron conduits, their applications and specifi- 
cations. 


Section 480-5—Specification Data—This book 
contains specifications for all types of insu- 
lated piping and installation procedures. 

Copies of any of the described books are 
available. Write to Dept. 8-X, The Ric-wiL 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 























UNDERGROUND 








FOR FORTY YEARS 
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OR BEAUTY...SANITATION...AND STAMINA 


CHOOSE WeisArr COMPARTMENTS 








Ceiling-Hung WeisArt Installation in Edina High School, Edina, Minn. Lang & Raugland, 
Architects and Engineers. Maurice Schumacher & Associates, Contractors 








QUALITY-BUILT CABINET SHOWERS 


Manufactured to stand up under hard usage, Weis- 
ways are the answer to bath requirements in college 
and university buildings. Guaranteed leakproof, 
Weisways require no special treatment of building 
walls or floor, insure long years of satisfactory service. 


YWeisway 


CABINET SHOWERS 




















For fine appearance, maximum 
cleanliness, and thorough-going 
quality of construction which 
withstands the hardest usage, spec- 
ify WeisArt toilet compartments, 


Designed and built in harmony 
with the most modern trends, 
WeisArt compartments are suited 
for use in the finest of modern 
structures. Measured in terms of 
years of dependable and trouble- 
free service their use is both prac- 
tical and economical. 


Ceiling-hung WeisArt compartt- 
ments, as shown in this installa- 
tion, leave the floor clear for easy 
cleaning. The same quality con- 
struction is available in WeisArt 
floor-braced compartments. These 
compartments are finished with 
best quality synthetic high baked 


enamels in a wide range of colors. 


Doors, stiles and partitions are of highest 
class flush steel construction, with edges 
locked and sealed. Galvanized surface has 
smoothness equivalent to furniture steel, 
affording best known corrosion resistance. 


This galvanized surface is Bonderized 
which gives additional corrosion resist- 
ance and assurance of positive adhesion 
of enamel to the metal. 


Baked synthetic primer and enamel, sepa- 
rately baked, combines highly protective 
surface coating with lustrous beauty in a 
wide range of colors. 


Your architect knows the Weis reputation 
for quality in design, engineering and 
manufacturing. Ask him to specify Weis- 
Art compartments and Weisway Cabinet 
Showers in your new buildings or in 
your modernization work. For detailed 
information write 


HENRY WEIS MFG. CO., INC., 939 WEISWAY BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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Words of 
Wisdom... 
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The Legge System of 
Safety Floor Maintenance 


A potent asset of successful management 
is its ability to capitalize on experience. 
And experience has proved, time after 
time, good appearance creates a favor- 
able impression on people. 


Let’s take a look at your floors... every- 
one else does, including customers... 
visitors ... employees. Are they beauti- 
fully polished, spotless floors that are 
safe to walk on at all times? Experience 
has shown that only with the Legge 
System of Safety Floor Maintenance and 
Legge Safety Polishes and Cleaners can 
you get all three qualities of BEAUTY... 
CLEANLINESS ... SAFETY. Here are words 
of wisdom ... Legge Safety Engineers 
will create a specific floor-care program, 
free of charge, for users of Legge Safety 
Floor Products. Use the coupon below 
to get your free copy of “Mr. Higby 
Learned About Floor Safety” and start 
now to learn from actual experience. 





. . > > . > . >. . . >. > . . > . > . 7 . . . . . >. . 
Walter G. Legge Company, Inc. 
101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
I'm willing to listen to words of wisdom. Please 


send me my free copy of “Mr. Higby Learned 
About Floor Safety.” 






Walter G. LEGGE Company, Inc. 


Architects Bldg., 101 Park Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


of Safety Floor 


Maintenance 














NAME TITLs 

COMPANY In Canada, J. W. Turner Co., Toronto 
ADDRESS ——— 

7tLOCR AREA awe 8Q UT Tyre 





Copyright 1950 by Walter CG. Legge Co., Inc., N. Y. 
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—and for large auditoriums. ..use 


The AMPRO 12” POWER SPEAKER $997 5 


MODEL 690 


complete with cord and case 
Simply plug in this low priced 12” power 
speaker! Instantly you increase the utility 
. . « boost the audience capacity of the 
Ampro “Stylist” or “Compact” Projector 
up to a thousand viewers. 

Mounted in an attractive, luggage-type 
carrying case, this high fidelity 12” P.M. 
speaker and diaphragm is protected by 
an aluminum grille guard. Comfort-con- 
toured carrying handle is spring-loaded 
to eliminate vibration. Rubber pads cush- 
ion the amplifier for added protection. 
Handy “On-Off” switch is in the rear... 
“bullseye” indicator light is up front for 
extra convenience. 


Mail coupon at right... 
write now for details! 
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A Truly LIGHTWEIGHT 


Low Cost 16 u. Sound Projector! 
= VP 


Complete Weight 
Including Speaker 
and Case—29 Lbs. 





Any Student Can Lift or Carry It 


Amazingly compact and portable—the Stylist 
can be readily moved from room to room 
for use by large or small groups. Quick and 
easy to set-up... just lift off case, snap 
permanently attached reel arms in place and 
the new low cost “Stylist” is ready to thread. 
Centralized control panel makes operation 
remarkably simple. 


Many Other Advantages 


Ampro quality features include: Designed for 
both efficient sound and silent speeds... 
standard time-tested Ampro sound ene fast 
automatic re-wind, triple claw film move- 
ment, new, slide-out removable film gate, 
coated super 2-inch F 1.6 lens, 1000 watt 
lamp...and many other Ampro “extras” 
that mean smooth, trouble-free performance 
year after year... A.C. and D.C. operation. 


A General Precision Equipment 
Corporation Subsidiary 







*Trade Mark Reg. 
U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Send Coupon for Circulars 
giving full details and specifications on the budget-priced "Stylist", and 
the famous Ampro Model "690" Power . Send for free copy of 


audio-visual booklet, "A New Tool for Teaching” and “The Amazing 
Stery of 16mm. Sound.” 


AMPRO CORPORATION 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 


T 
| 
: Gentiemen: Please rush: 

| () Complete circular on Ampro “Stylist” 

| () Complete circular on Ampro "690" Power Speaker 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

' 


() Free copy of “A New Tool for Teaching” and "The Amazing 
Story of 16mm. Sound." 
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Sanymetal CENTURY Type 
Ceiling Hung Toilet Compart- 
ments offer the utmost in sani- 
tation and provide modern, 
distinctive toilet room environ- 
ments for schools, institutions, 
terminals and other public 
buildings. 





























Pre. 


~~ 
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Sanymetal NORMANDIE Type Toilet 

pene ae dL CD @ Toilet room environments impress students either favorably 

or unfavorably. Toilet room facilities in educational institutions are 

me - { no less important than bathrooms in the home. The treatment of a 
toilet room environment is, therefore, no longer secondary to its utility. 


Toilet room compartments usually dominate a toilet room and influence 


its environment. 


Sanymetal offers several different types of toilet compartments for 
creating the most suitable toilet room environment for every type of 





educational building. Sanymetal offers these different types of toilet 
compartments in two full purpose materials: Sanymetal “Tenac’- 





galvanized, Bonderized* steel — a highly corrosion-resistant material; 
and Sanymetal “Porcena”— porcelain on steel —the ageless, ever-new 


Sanymetal ACADEMY Type Toilet Compartments are suitable material. Sanymetal Toilet Compartments embody the result of over 
for conservative but modern toilet room environments. 


tll 


36 years of specialized skill and experience in making more tha 






120,000 toilet compartment installations in all types of education 
buildings and every other type of building constructed. 





Ask the Sanymetal representative in your vicinity for informationa 
planning suitable toilet room environments. Refer to Sanym 
Catalog 22b in Sweet’s Architectural File for 1950. 
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THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


1696 URBANA ROAD e« CLEVELAND 12, OHIO | 





Sanymetal ACADEMY Type Shower Stalls and Dressing Room 
Compartments provide the utmost in sanitation for gymnasiums, 
stadium dressing rooms, Y.M.C.A.’s, clubs, trailer camps and 
tourist moiels, etc. 






*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


TOILET COMPARTMENTS, SHOW 
STALLS AND DRESSING ROOM! 





*Treated with “Bonderite’’, a product of Parker Rust Proof Company 
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This is Goodform 
Institutional Chair No. 4275 


B the dining room, the public judges 


your hotel or institution. No item 
contributes more to the impression that 
guests carry away than the chairs on 
which they sit to eat. Are they good- 
looking, comfortable, sanitary, smartly 


designed of modern materials ? 


Aluminum makes the ideal chair— 
welded into a strong, rigid frame and 
cushioned with luxurious foam rubber. 
The sparkling brilliance of the natural 
aluminum finish contrasts effectively 
with the rich color and texture of what- 
ever modern fabric or plastic upholstery 


you select. Aluminum is light to handle, 


There is a complete line 

of .GF metal furniture — 

desks, tables, chairs, files: 
and shelving 
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This smart Goodform 
chair is the choice of 
the Commodore Hotel 


In a chair 


ood form 


means | 


modern 





easy to keep clean and fireproof. Best 
of all, upkeep is negligible. Thousands 
of Goodform Aluminum Chairs that 
have been in daily use for twenty years 


and more still look like new. 


More and more institutional buyers 
are standardizing on Goodform Alumi- 
num Chairs for dining rooms, restau- 
rants, ballrooms and other areas where 
they meet the public. For example, 
you'll see thousands of the model shown 
here, No. 4275, in New York City’s 


Commodore Hotel. 


Write for prices and a folder on the 


many models available in the Goodform 





institutional chair line. The General 
Fireproofing Company, Department 
S-21, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
© GF Co. 1950 
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Investigate your accounting methods 


Compone 


and we’ll save you money 
AINE 








Compare two ways. tive accounting machine made. Compare the auto. 

First, compare the results you now get from pre- matic features shown in the chart...features that 
sent methods— machine or manual—with the results assure greater output hour by hour and day by day 
you can get from Foremost. This all-new, all-purpose on any accounting job. 
accounting machine has simplified the whole prob- Compare—you've nothing to lose and money to 
lem of producing the records you need... speedily. gain! Drop in at your nearest Remington Rand office 

Second. compare Foremost with any other descrip- for a demonstration—or write for the free booklet 


“How to Slash Bookkeeping Costs 40-60%”. Address: 
Management Controls Reference Library, Room 
1723A, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


We welcome 


re & 
=, comparison on 


results 
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See C4 OVCMOSC 


( Remington Rand Inc 


The Mfemiungytorn. lanel Accounting Machine 
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Their long, useful life means low 


Fewer culture tubes are broken than 
are retired from use because of etch- 
ing and scratching. Tubes that stay 
clear provide the longest service— 
give you the lowest costs. 

Kimble Culture Tubes are made of 
Kimble N51A glass—a borosilicate 
glass that has higher chemical dura- 
bility than any other available. 





























j 
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Kimble Culture Tubes No. 45048 and No. 45066 (with screw cap). 


In laboratories across the nation, 
tubes of Kimble N51A glass outserve 
others by wide margins. They espe- 
cially resist alkaline and neutral solu- 
tions, including hot water and steam. 

Make tests yourself. Use Kimble 
Culture Tubes side by side with any 
others available. Match them for clar- 
ity, for long life, any way you want. 


Provided with sandblasted spot for marking. 


costs for you 


Your own records will show you how 
well these tubes serve... how much 
they can save. 

You'll find, too, that Kimble Cul- 
ture Tubes are the lowest-priced 
borosilicate tubes on the market. Your 
laboratory supply dealer will be glad 
to give you complete information 
about prices, types and sizes. 


KIMBLE GLASS oorev0 1, onto 


Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
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We wish we didn't have to 
PRINT this ad! 





We'd rather show you how much audio-visual 





methods can add to your whole school program— 
make your teaching really come alive! 

Ask your nearest Bell & Howell special repre- 
sentative to arrange for you to see our special 
sound film, “The Show Must Go On.” It tells just 
what features you should look for in a projector 


to make your audio-visual program most effective. 


Good projection is absolutely es- 
sential in classroom work. With the 
Bell & Howell Filmosound you get 
unobtrusive operation ... depend- 
able performance that means most 
hours of projection time. And it’s 


guaranteed for life* 





*During life of the product, any defects in workmanship or material 
will be remedied free (except transportation) 


You buy for a lifetime when you buy Bell £. Howell 


7192 McCormick Roap, Cuicaco 45, ILLINOIS 
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HOW MANY INSTITUTIONS TODAY HAVE COMPLETE 
inventories of their resources that could be used, if 
faced with requests from state, regional, denomina- 
tional, or national groups, for cooperative effort with 
other institutions to achieve a definite purpose? 

Business officers have talked much about the value 
of inventories of property and equipment, and some 
institutions maintain excellent inventory records, 
while others still question the value of spending 
much time or money to record detailed information 
of this sort. 

Perhaps at this time we should enlarge our idea 
of inventories and include in our thinking inven- 
tories of all resources. Many institutions already have 
launched programs for determining and recording 
the resources at their disposal that could be used in 
case of necessity. Some cities and states are beginning 
to plan such surveys. What is the responsibility of 
college administrative officers in this work? 

Certainly one of the first items of information that 
should be readily available is that of physical plant 
facilities. What is the extent of present facilities? 
What is their extent in the various functions they 
serve? What, specifically, is the square foot area of 
building and ground space available for instructional 
purposes, both classroom and laboratory, for housing 
and feeding activities, for health services, and for 
physical education and recreational purposes? How 
many students are now being served by these facil- 
ities and how many might be served? What new 
facilities are under construction, and how many more 
students will they accommodate? 

What is the extent of utilization of these facilities 
as expressed in terms of square feet per student in 
classroom, laboratory, housing and feeding activities, 
number of laboratory stations in various science 
courses, and number of students that adequately 
could be served in reading rooms of libraries, if they 
were to be used for study halls? What is the distri- 
bution of classroom facilities between large, lecture 
hall areas and smaller, recitation type of facilities? 
Approximately how many students can be served on a 
large scale basis for general operations, such as 
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KNOW YOUR RESOURCES 


GEORGE E. VAN DYKE 


Specialist for College Business Management 


U.S. Office of Education 


physical examinations? How many infirmary beds 
could be made available under epidemic conditions? 
What facilities in the community could be called 
upon to help meet such emergencies? 

The business officer should supplement the inven- 
tory of resources with accurate information on ex- 
penditures and costs of operation. This information 
might be expressed as costs per student for such 
functions as instruction (including library opera- 
tions), feeding and housing students; as costs per 
building, or even costs per square or per cubic foot 
for repairs and maintenance, heating, lighting and 
janitorial services, or as percentages of total opera- 
tions, for such functions as general administration. 
The experience of educational institutions during 
World War II emphasizes the value of such infor- 
mation, and complete and accurate inventories of 
resources and financial information should do much 
to help in bringing about mutually satisfactory con- 
tractual relations and procedures between educational 
institutions and governmental agencies. 

The complete inventory of resources of an institu- 
tion should include information on staff personnel 
as well as physical plant facilities. What staff mem- 
bers could be made available in each of the various 
instructional areas that might be of special interest 
in an emergency situation? What staff members, as 
well as space and equipment, could be made available 
for scientific research, not only for governmental 
agencies but also for industrial activities? 

Staff members may be drawn off to other activities. 
What resources are available in the community, per- 
haps among the wives of faculty members and grad- 
uate students, to replace them? What resources in 
facilities and personnel are available for setting up a 
plan of recruitment, and what programs of teacher 
training can be initiated if the need arises? 

The progress of world events at the present time 
seems to some to be following the pattern of a 
decade ago. If this is the case, we should be ready 
to answer such questions as: What are the resources 
of our institutions? How best can our colleges and 
universities serve in case of necessity? 
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Looking Forward 


Quit Shovin’, Uncle! 


IN WorRLD WAR II, HIGHER EDUCATION WAS SLOW IN 
getting under way as a part of the war effort. With 
the exception of the medical colleges, which early in 
the war told the armed forces what the medical schools 
were prepared to do, most colleges waited for instruc- 
tions as to how they could integrate themselves in the 
war program. Consequently, for the remainder of the 
war period college administrators complained about the 
way they were shoved around by federal agencies. 

To avoid duplication of this experience, college ad- 
ministrators ought to take the initiative in advising the 
U.S. Office of Education what their institutions are best 
prepared to do in the present unsettled international 
situation. It would be helpful for administrators to 
establish a resource check list of their own institutions. 
A review of such a check list would quickly indicate in 
which areas the institution is best equipped to serve. 

Such a check list should reveal the extent of residence 
hall capacity (including the number of square feet of 
space), food service facilities, and other matters relative 
to physical facilities. An analysis of faculty competence 
should be made to determine those faculty members 
who are trained for fields and courses which at present 
they are not teaching. Teaching ability in Asiatic 
languages would be important at this time and well 
might constitute an institution's sole contribution to the 
present situation. As an example in another area, it 
might be feasible for more institutions to offer nursing 
education programs to meet the shortage in that field. 

No attempt is made here to review all the possi- 
bilities for war service. Suffice it to say that if higher 
education takes the initiative in suggesting what it is 
best equipped to do, it may minimize considerably the 
frictions that develop from bureaucratic directives. As 
the football coach would say: “The best defense is a 
good offense”—which suggests that if higher education 
maps its program quickly it stands less chance of being 
shoved around. 


Business Manager Internships 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA HAS SUBMITTED A PRO- 
posal to college business managers that merits discussion. 

Noting the lack of professional training for college 
business managers, this university has suggested that 
internships be established for the development of poten- 
tial college administrators. The proposal would provide 
a two-year internship with the position of college busi- 
ness manager as the objective. Each man, according to 


the Omaha plan, would spend his first year in three- 
month on-the-job service periods in each of the follow- 
ing departments: (1) cafeteria and food services; 
(2) buildings and grounds maintenance; (3) university 
bookstore; (4) cashier’s office. The second year would 
be spent in the purchasing and accounting departments 
and in service as an apprentice to the business officer. 
During the two years opportunity would be available 
for graduate study leading to a master’s degree. 

The intern would receive a starting salary of $150 
from the university, with an increase up to $200 per 
month. It is admitted that these are modest salaries on 
today’s inflated salary scale and that they should be 
considered in the nature of fellowships. A total of six 
tellowships could be maintained at the same time. The 
University of Omaha now has on-the-job training for 
college business management, which has received the 
approval of the Veterans Administration. 

Prospects of increasing the professionalization of col- 
lege business management appear more favorable in 
light of the Omaha proposal. College business managers 
would be aiding their field if they suggested to promising 
college seniors that they consider an internship in col- 
lege business management as a step toward an interest- 
ing Career. 


Whose Budget Is It? 


AS A NEW ACADEMIC YEAR GETS UNDER WAY, QUES- 
tions will develop regarding departmental expenditures 
that will necessitate the business manager's participation. 
Probably at no point is there more friction in college 
administration than between a business manager and a 
department head who desires to expend funds not in the 
budget. | 

As the otlicer charged with the matter of budget 
control, the business manager frequently discovers he’s 
“in the middle” in attempting to hold a check rein on 
spirited department heads. The danger in this situation 
is that the business manager begins to consider the 
budget which he is charged with enforcing to be “his 
budget.” Actually, the budget is the president's budget 
that has been established as the fiscal plan for the educa- 
tional program. The business manager handles the 
mechanics of budget control but should not attempt to 
influence the actual educational program as provided 
by the budget. In their zeal for budget control, some 
business managers have been guilty of stepping over 
into the matter of determining educational programs, 
which is not their function. 
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How to proceed if you want your employes covered by 


the newly amended federal social security program 
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AFTER 15 YEARS OF OPERATION IN 
business and industry generally, the 
provisions of the Federal Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance system, popularly 
known as social security, are now avail- 
able to the employes of educational 
institutions. 

The report of the committee of con- 
ference to adjust the differences be- 
tween the provisions of H.R. 6000 
and the Senate version has been passed 
by both bodies of the Congress and 
signed August 28 by President Truman. 
It is Public Law 734 of the 81st Con- 
gress, entitled “Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950.” Copies of the 
law can be obtained from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Explanations of 
the new legislation and rules and regu- 
lations for its administration may be 
obtained from local social security of- 
fices and local offices of the collector 
of internal revenue. 


ENTIRELY VOLUNTARY 


Participation of nonprofit colleges 
and universities in the federal social 
security program is entirely voluntary. 
No organization is compelled to par- 
ticipate; if it wishes to have its em- 
ployes covered, the only requirements 
are the payment of the specified em- 
ployer contributions on pay rolls and 
the submission of wage reports. If 
an organization does not wish to make 
these payments, its employes are ex- 
cluded from the federal social security 
program. 

This article does not deal with the 
arguments for or against participation 
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in the program; it merely describes the 
provisions of the newly enacted legis- 
lation and the requirements for those 
organizations that wish to have their 
employes covered by the program. 
Publicly Controlled Institutions. 
The new legislation makes possible 
the extension of federal social secur- 
ity to the employes of state and local 
governments (which would include 
employes of state and municipal col- 
leges and universities) by means of 
written agreements between officials of 
those governments and the social secur- 
ity administrator. Employes covered 
under state or City retirement plans 
now in operation would be excluded. 
Some states may have to pass en- 
abling legislation before their officials 
can negotiate an agreement with the 
Social Security Administration. When 
such legislation exists the proper gov- 
ernment official, presumably the gov- 
ernor or someone designated by him, 
would request and negotiate an agree- 
ment to cover such employes of the 
state as competent authority may de- 
cide. The boards of trustees and ad- 
ministrative officers of tax supported 
institutions should, of course, make 
their wishes in the matter known to 
the governor or his representatives. 
Agreements between the state gov- 
ernments and the social security ad- 
ministrator may be terminated in 
whole or for any group designated by 
the state on giving at least two years’ 
advance notice in writing. The agree- 
ment will be terminated, but only if 
it has been in. effect not less than five 


years prior to submitting the notice. 
Thus, the minimum period of cover- 
age under the federal social security 
program would be seven years. 

The agreement may be terminated, 
upon notice, by the administrator un- 
der only one condition, the failure or 
inability of the state government to 
comply with the provisions of the 
agreement or of the new legislation. 

Private Colleges and Universities. 
Coverage under the federal program 
can be extended to the employes of 
nonprofit institutions through the fil- 
ing of certificates (as prescribed by 
regulations of the social security ad- 
ministrator) stating that the institu- 
tions agree to the payment of the em- 
ployers’ contributions, and that at least 
two-thirds of their employes concur 
in the filing of the certificate. If an 
institution does not desire to pay the 
employer's contribution, the program 
cannot be extended to its employes. 


FIRST STEPS 

Decision on participation in the fed- 
eral program would be a matter of 
policy to be considered by the presi- 
dent of the college, the business off- 
cer, and perhaps other administrative 
officers. Final action, then, should be 
taken by the board of trustees. If the 
college decides to pay its contribution 
and wishes to have the federal program 
extended to its workers, a referendum 
among the employes would be held. 
If less than two-thirds were in favor 
of participation, none of them would 
be covered; if two-thirds or more were 
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in favor of coverage, their signatures, 
addresses and social security account 
numbers (if any) must be submitted 
with the certificate to the social secur- 
ity administrator. The employes sign- 
ing the certificate, but not those who 
did not sign, would then be covered. 
The legislation provides for filing 
supplementary lists of signatures of 
present employes desiring social secur- 
ity coverage after the plan has been 
put into effect. 

All new employes of a college would 
be covered on a compulsory basis after 
the program was in operation. If an 
employe who had not concurred at 
the installation of the plan was to 
leave the employment of a college and 
return after the federal social security 
plan was in operation, he would be 
covered on a compulsory basis. 


CAN’T WITHDRAW FOR 10 YEARS 

The present legislation permits a 
college to terminate the certificate so 
that it may withdraw from the plan 
if it wishes to do so by giving two 
years advance notice in writing. No 
certificate will be terminated at the 
request of the college until it has been 
in effect for a period of not less than 
eight years at the time of filing the 
notice. In other words, if a college 
requests coverage under federal social 
security, it will be included in the 
plan for at least 10 years. 

Once a college has been covered and 
has withdrawn, it cannot again request 
the extension of federal social security 
benefits to its employes. 

Certificates can be terminated by the 
administrator only if an organization 
has failed, or is no longer able, to com 
ply with the provisions of the Social 
Security Act Amendments of 1950. 

Effective Date. Jan. 1, 1951, is the 
effective date for the new legislation 
in educational institutions, provided 
certificates have been filed or agree- 
ments with state officials have been 
negotiated before Dec. 31, 1950. The 
states may make compacts retroactive 
for as much as two years back to Jan. 
1, 1951. 

Retirement Age. Age 65 is specified 
in the legislation as the age of retire- 
ment. This does not mean that an em- 
ploye is compelled t© stop working 
then; he may continue in the employ- 
ment of the college and both the col- 
lege and the employe would continue 
to make the usual contributions on his 
salary. Age 65 is the earliest age at 
which monthly benefit payments would 
be made to a retired employe. 
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Benefits. Since most of the employes 
of colleges and universities will come 
under the provisions of federal social 
security for the first time, they prob- 
ably will want to know something of 
the benefits they can expect from the 
new plan. The Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1950 have greatly in- 
creased the benefits to those covered 
by this insurance; minimum monthly 
payments have been increased from 
$10 to $20, and maximum family pay- 
ments from $85 to $150; and methods 
for computing benefits for veterans of 
World War II, as well as those for 
workers now coming under the plan, 
have been liberalized. 

A number of factors are involved in 
computing the benefits. Basically, how- 
ever, the primary insurance of an in- 
dividual will be 50 per cent of the 
first $100 of his average monthly wage, 
plus 15 per cent of the remainder of 
the average monthly wage, up to $300 
a month. The average monthly wage 
is computed by dividing the total 
monthly wages, up to $3600 a year 
paid after Jan. 1, 1951, by the total 
number of months elapsing from that 
date to retirement. 

If the retiring employe is married 
at the time of retirement, 50 per cent 
of the primary insurance benefit is 
added when the wife reaches 65, and 
if a child under 18 years of age is be- 
ing supported in the family, another 
50 per cent is added to the monthly 
insurance coverage, and the wife is 
eligible to receive her benefit regard- 
less of her age. The maximum month- 
ly payment, however, will be $150, or 
80 per cent of the average monthly 
wage, whichever is lower. 


DEATH BENEFITS 


The present legislation also provides, 
upon the death of an insured employe, 
a lump sum payment to the survivor 
which is equal to three times the 
monthly insurance coverage. If a fully 
insured employe dies leaving only a 
spouse, no further payments are made 
until the spouse reaches age 65, at 
which time benefit payments are made. 
If the spouse is left with the sup- 
port of a child under 18 years of age, 
the monthly benefit payment, in addi- 
tion to the lump sum death pay 
ment, will be equal to 150 per cent 
of the monthly insurance benefits com- 
puted as of the date of death. Addi- 
tional payments would be included 
for the support of more than one child. 
After the child reaches age 18 the 
spouse would receive no monthly pay- 





ments until age 65. The table on page 
21 illustrates, roughly, the amount of 
monthly benefits a college employe 
might expect to receive. 

The amounts shown there would be 
slightly less for faculty members paid 
on a ten or a nine months’ basis and 
who are not employed during the sum- 
mer months, since there are two or 
three months during the year in which 
the faculty member would receive no 
monthly wages to add to the dividend 
in the formula given. Summer em- 
ployment, however, would offset this 
disadvantage. 

Because of different situations that 
apply at the time of retirement, or at 
death of an insured employe, it is sug- 
gested that the college business officer 
acquaint himself with the literature, 
rules, regulations and schedules pub- 
lished by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration and have these at hand for 
reference at the time a case comes 
up for settlement. It is difficult here, 
as in the case of any retirement and 
insurance plan, to give exact figures 
now as to benefits and payments for a 
person who will retire 5, 10, 15 or 
more years hence. The tabulated fig- 
ures, however, give a rough approxi- 
mation of the benefits the employes 
of colleges and universities may ex- 
pect under the new program. 

Earnings After Retirement. The 
new legislation has raised the limit of 
earnings after retirement from $15 to 
$50 a month. A retired employe 
could earn, either as an employe 
or through self-employment, $50 a 
month and still receive full old - age 
and survivors benefit payments from 
the federal plan. 

Length of Service in Covered Em- 
ployment. Another question the col- 
lege business officer should be pre- 
pared to answer is the required length 
of time for employment before old- 
age benefit payments can be received. 
On many campuses there may be em- 
ployes approaching the age of 65 or 
the age of retirement according to col- 
lege regulations. Under present legis- 
lation any employe 62 years of age or 
over on Jan. 1, 1951, will receive full 
social security benefits if he has been 
employed and covered for six calen- 
dar quarters, that is, a year and a half. 
Employes under 62 years must have 
been covered for at least one quarter 
for each two quarters elapsing after 
1950 up to but not including the quar- 
ter in which retirement age is reached 
or in which death occurs. In no case 
could an employe be fully insured with 
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less than six quarters or covered em- 


ployment, and the maximum require- 
ment for coverage will be 40 quarters. 
The latter limit would apply to em- 
ployes 45 years of age or under on 


APPROXIMATE MONTHLY BENEFITS 


(Insured Having Five Years or More of Coverage) 








Survivors of Insured Worker 





Jan. 1, 1951. Average re 
. ee Monthly Single Man and Widow* Widow* and 1 Child 2 Children 
If a college employe has worked for Wage Ponen Wife* inns 1 Child pease yoru 
some other employer in a covered re pre ae oa os roa ; we 
field of work and has already made 150 58 86 43 86 43 72 
contributions to federal social security, 200 65 98 49 98 49 81 

: , 250 73 109 54 109 54 91 
t Iv- 

those quar ers of employment in cov 300 4 iad oa an ms m+ 
ered work will count toward the mini- 


mum requirements for full insurance 
benefits. A quarter of coverage is con- 
sidered to be any calendar quarter in 
which an employe is paid $50 or more. 
Details of Operations. The follow- 
ing discussions are based on the as- 
sumption that the college has filed the 
necessary certificate and signature lists 
or that the state has negotiated an 
agreement with the social security ad- 
ministrator, during the quarter Oct. 
1, 1950, through Dec. 31, 1950, and 
that the federal social security pro- 
gram will become effective on Jan. 1, 
1951. Although the new legislation 
will increase the work of the pay-roll 
department of college business offices, 
the added tasks are closely related to 
those now being performed for in- 
come tax withholding purposes. 


GETTING EMPLOYE SIGNATURES 

The first step to be taken by the 
business officer of a private college or 
university will be to put the machin- 
ery into operation for getting the sig- 
natures, addresses and social security 
account numbers (if any) of all those 
in his institution who wish to be cov- 
ered by federal social security legisla- 
tion. It is expected that the forms and 
other regulations covering the certif- 
icate will be determined promptly, 
and the college business officer should 
contact his local social security office 
for details in regard to the preparation 
and filing of the certificate and signa- 
ture lists. Business officers in state 
and municipal colleges are not required 
to file lists of signatures. 

Next, Form SS-4 should be filed 
with the local social security office. 
This is a request for an identification 
number to be used by the college in 
all reports on social security deduc- 
tions and payments. Since colleges 
generally have such numbers in con- 
nection with income tax withholding 
payments and reports, it is likely that 
the same number will be used. 

Form SS-4 must be filed with the 
social security office, however, and if 
the Department of Internal Revenue 
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*Wife or Widow age 65 or over. 


issues a second identification number 
as a result of filing this form the col- 
lege should notify that office so that 
one number can be canceled. It is 
extremely important that a college have 
only one identification number with 
the collector of internal revenue. 

Employe Account Number. The 
next step is to see that each employe 
of the college signing the certificate 
request has a social security account 
number and card. The account num- 
ber is important to the college since 
it must be shown on several reports 
to the Social Security Administration 
and to the collector of internal revenue. 

Perhaps some college employes al- 
ready have cards and account numbers 
from previous employment in covered 
fields. If so, the account number 
should be reported to the pay-roll de- 
partment; these employes should not 
be permitted to apply for new num- 
bers and cards. Here, again, duplica- 
tion of numbers should be avoided, 
since they cause considerable con- 
fusion in the work of the Social Se- 
curity Administration, and may mean 
that employes’ accounts will not be 
credited with proper amounts. 

Those employes who do not have 
social security account numbers and 
cards should apply for them by com- 
pleting Form SS-5. Incidentally, it 
would be wise for colleges to request 
a liberal supply of this form from the 
local social security office; a large num- 
ber will be needed immediately in 
getting the program under way; the 
form, also, will be used in connection 
with the engagement of new employes 
who do not have social security account 
numbers and cards. Form SS-5 should 
be on hand at all times in the per- 
sonnel or pay-roll department, together 
with the income tax withholding ex- 
emption certificate Form W-4, for 
ready use by new employes. 

It probably would be a good plan 
for the college personnel or pay-roll 


department to aid employes in com- 
pleting Form SS-5, and for that de- 
partment to file the forms with Social 
Security Administration. In this way 
it can be determined that every em- 
ploye not now having the required 
account number and card has com- 
pleted the proper form, and at the 
same time the account aumbers for 
all those who already have them can 
be recorded in the pay-roll and per- 
sonnel records. 


MAKE DEDUCTIONS REGULARLY 


After the college and employes have 
been properly identified by numbers, 
the next step is to make the appro- 
priate deductions from gross salaries 
and wages on every pay period after 
Jan. 1, 1951. 

Definition of Wages. In the pres- 
ent discussion the terms “wage” and 
“wages” refer to all payments for per- 
sonal services, whether called wages 
or salaries. With a few exceptions, 
the definition of wages for income tax 
purposes applies to social security 
legislation. One important exception, 
however, should be noted. The value 
of living quarters and meals furnished 
employes for the convenience of the 
employer is to be included in gross 
wages for social security deductions, 
whereas it is not included in com- 
putations for income tax withholding 
purposes. This distinction, likely, will 
mean some additional work and record 
keeping in the pay-roll department, 
especially as social security operations 
are getting under way for the first 
time. 

Some wages are subject to income 
tax withholdings but are not subject 
to social security deductions: 

1. Payments in excess of $3600 dur- 
ing a calendar year. 

2. Payments for service performed 
in the employ of a school, college or 
university if such service is performed 
by a student who is enrolled and is 
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CALENDAR OF DUTIES 


|. Immediately. \f the college de- 
sires the benefits of federal social se- 
curity, take steps to file the required 
certificate and obtain the signatures, 
addresses and social security account 
numbers (if any) of all employes who 
wish to be covered. File the certificate 
and the signature lists with the local 
office of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration. 

2. Immediately. File Form SS-4 
with the local social’ security office. 
Obtain an identification number, if you 
do not now have one, from the office 
of the collector of internal revenue. 
Report more than one number, if you 
have them, and get instructions from 
the internal revenue office on the of- 
ficial number to be used. 

3. Immediately. Complete your pay- 
roll (or personnel) records by showing 
the social security account number for 
each employe. Have all employes who 
do not now have such numbers com- 
plete Form SS-5 and leave with your 
office. See that they are completed 
properly and file with the local office 
of the Social Security Administration. 

4. When employing new personnel. 
Have the withholding exemption cer- 
tificate (Form W-4) and the social 
security account number application 
(Form SS-5) completed and delivered 
to your pay-roll department. File the 
SS-5's with the local Social Security 
Administration office, and record social 


regularly attending classes at such 
school, college or university. 

3. Domestic service performed in a 
local college club or local chapter of 
a college fraternity or sorority by a 
student who is enrolled and is regu- 
larly attending classes at a school, col- 
lege or university. 

4. Service performed as a student 
nurse in the employ of a hospital or 
a nurses’ training school by an in- 
dividual who is enrolled and is regu- 
larly attending classes in a nurses’ 
training school chartered or approved 
pursuant to state law. 

5. Service performed as an intern 
in the employ of a hospital by an in- 
dividual who has completed a four- 
year course in a medical school char- 
tered or approved by state law. 

6. Service performed in any calen- 
dar quarter in the employ of any organ- 
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security account numbers in your pay- 
roll records as soon as they have been 
assigned to employes. 

5. On each pay period. Make ap- 
propriate income tax withholdings and 
social security deductions on each pay- 
ment of salaries and wages, observing 
the rule concerning the $3600 per year 
maximum for social security deduc- 
tions. 

6. By the 15th of each month. Ex- 
cept in January, April, July and Octo- 
ber, deposit the income tax withhold- 
ings, the social security deductions, and 
the payment by the college for the 
previous month in a federal reserve 
bank or other authorized bank and 
obtain a receipt (Form 450). 

7. On or before last day of January, 
April, July and October. File the quar- 
terly report (Form 941) with the col- 
lector of internal revenue and pay the 
total amount due for the quarter for 
both income tax and social security 
purposes. The latter amount includes 
both the deductions and the payment 
by the college. Include the validated 
depositary receipts (Form 450) as 
well as a check for the amount due 
for the third month in the quarter. 

8. On or before January 31. Prepare 
and deliver the W-2 forms to each 
employe. File Form W-3, Reconcilia- 
tion of Quarterly Returns, together 
with Collector's Copy (Form W-2a) 
for all withholding statements. 


ization exempt from income tax un- 
der section 101, if the remuneration 
for such service is less than $50. 

7. Pensions and retirement pay- 
ments to former employes. This does 
not Mean annuities; it means payments 
that are taxable as income of employes 
on their personal income tax returns. 

8. Dismissal or severance payments 
that the employer is not legally re- 
quired to make. 


OBTAIN HELP WITH PROBLEMS 


A few other exceptions are of rather 
unusual application, but the foregoing 
items seem to be those most likely to 
come up in a college or university. 
Complete and detailed discussion of 
what is, and what is not, gross income 
for withholding purposes and gross 
wages for social security purposes can 
be obtained from the local office of 





the collector of internal revenue, and 
any troublesome questions or prob- 
lems should be cleared with that office. 

Deductions. Present legislation pro- 
vides the following rates of deductions 
from employes’ wages, and rates of 
payments by employers: 


Calendar Y ears Rates 
1950-1953 LA% 
1954-1959 2% 
1960-1964 2% 
1965-1969 35% 
1970 and thereafter 344% 


These rates may be changed by fu- 
ture legislation, as they have in the 
past, but beginning with the first pay 
period after Jan. 1, 1951, deductions 
of 11% per cent for social security 
purposes are to be made on all pay- 
ments of salaries and wages to em- 
ployes covered by the new legislation. 
Deductions at this rate are to be con- 
tinued each pay period during the 
calendar year until $3600 has been 
paid the employe. 


SOME SPECIFIC EXAMPLES 

Because of this rule, certain details 
and routines will have to be worked 
out in the pay-roll department of the 
business office. For example, assume 
a professor's salary of $4000 a year 
paid in 10 equal installments of $400 
from September 1950 through June 
1951. In January 1951 $6 would be 
deducted (114 per cent of $400), and 
the same amount would be deducted 
in each of the months of February 
through June. In September, Octo- 
ber and November 1951 (assuming 
no change in salary) deductions of $6 
a month again would be made. There 
would be no deduction during the 
month of December. 

In another example, assume a salary 
of $5000 a year paid in 12 equal 
monthly installments. The total social 
security deduction for the calendar 
year would be $54, made up of eight 
deductions (January through August 
1951) of $6.25 (1% per cent of 
$416.67) and one deduction in Sep- 
tember of $4. There would be no de- 
ductions in October, November and 
December. 

Another interesting detail occurs 
when changes in salaries and wages 
take effect at the beginning of the 
academic year, which does not coincide 
with the calendar year. For example, 
assume a salary of $4000 for the aca- 
demic year September 1950 through 
June 1951, payable in 10 equal install- 
ments, and an increase in salary to 
$5000 for the academic year Septem- 
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ber 1951 through June 1952. The so- 
cial security deductions in 1951 would 
be as follows: 
January through June, 1!/2 per 
cent of $400, or $6 a 
month veceeeeee 90 
July and August, no salary 
payments : 
September and October, 11 
per cent of $500, or $7.50 
a month _ 15 
November, balance of re- 
quired social security de- 
duction 3, 
Total deductions for social se- 
curity, 14 per cent of $3600..$54 


There would be no deduction in 
December, but in January 1952 the 
pay-roll records would have to be re- 
vised to set up deductions for 1952. 

Unfortunately, the job of revising 
pay-roll records and details necessary 
for social security deductions will come 
at times when the pay-roll department 
will be extremely busy with duties in 
connection with the withholding tax. 

There seem to be two periods when 
the work of the pay-roll depart- 
ment will be heavy: in January of each 
year, in setting up deductions for all 
employes who had no deductions in 
the previous month because of the 
$3600 a year maximum rule, and in 
September, or at the beginning of the 
academic year, when new rates of 
salary very generally become effective 
and when new employes are being 
added to the salary and pay-roll lists. 
In the months following September, 
considerable will have to be 
done in determining amounts of final 
deductions for the year and in cutting 
off deductions because of the $3600 
a year maximum rule. 

Payments. By the fifteenth of each 
month, except in April, July, October 
and January, the income tax withhold- 
ings, the social security deductions, and 
the contribution or payment of the col- 
lege are to be paid to a federal reserve 
bank or other authorized bank. Re- 
ceipts (Form 450) are received from 
the bank, and these are to be sent to 
the internal revenue office with the 
quarterly report mentioned later. This 
monthly payment is now generally fol- 
lowed by colleges in connection with 
income tax withholdings and should 
not cause much concern, except, per- 
haps, in providing the cash to make 
the payment. 

Reports. Quarterly reports are to be 
made to the local collector of internal 


work 
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revenue on Form 941, which is used, 
also, in making the quarterly report on 
income tax withholdings. It will be 
necessary to show on this form the 
social security account number, name 
and the total amount of salary paid 
each employe during the quarter cov- 
ered by the report. The depositary 
receipts (Form 450) showing the 
monthly payments to the bank are to 
be sent with the quarterly report, to- 
gether with the payment for the third 
month in the quarter. 

Since Form 941 provides space for 
reporting only 14 employes, continua- 
tion sheets (Form 941la) have been 
developed for reporting larger num- 
bers of employes. It will be possible, 
also, for colleges to develop forms that 
may be used in connection with me- 
chanical equipment used in pay-roll 
procedures. Approval of such forms 
must be had from the internal revenue 
office, but there should be no difficulty 
about this, since the problem has al- 
ready been worked out satisfactorily in 
business and industry. 


MUST LIST ALL EMPLOYES 


Two points should be kept in mind. 
In the quarter in which the maximum 
of $3600 was paid an employe, only 
the amount of salary necessary to bring 
total salary for the year up to $3600, 
and the proper deduction, would be 
reported; not the total salary paid in 
the quarter. The numbers and names 
of all employes must be shown on the 
quarterly report, even though no de- 
ductions were made. No salaries would 
be shown for these employes, but their 
names and numbers must be listed, to- 
gether with reasons why no deductions 
were made. 

Excess Deductions. Situations may 
arise in which larger amounts are de- 
ducted from a worker's salary during 
a year than are required. For example, 
if a worker changes employment dur- 
ing the year, the second employer is 
compelled to make deductions on the 
first $3600 paid by him regardless of 
the amount deducted by the first em- 
ployer. Also, a worker may be em- 
ployed on a part-time basis by more 
than one employer, each employer be- 
ing compelled to make deductions on 
the first $3600 paid by him. 

In any cases of excess deductions, 
employes will be able to recover the 
amount of overpayment by applying 
for a refund from the collector of 
internal revenue on Form 843 and 
Form SS-9a. These forms must be 
filed within two years after the end of 


the calendar year in which salaries 
were paid, but they cannot be filed 
before the end of the year in which 
the salaries were paid. 

It would seem that the most logical 
time for requesting refunds would be 
at the time of filing income tax re- 
turns, just as is done now if withhold- 
ings for income tax purposes are in 
excess of the amount of income tax 
to be paid. 

Changes in Name. Accuracy in 
names and social security account num- 
bers is extremely important in main- 
taining the records of Social Security 
Administration and in making proper 
credits to each account. If an employe 
changes her name, as in the case of 
marriage or divorce, Form oAAN-7003 
is to be used in notifying Social Se- 
curity Administration. 

Sources of Help. When the income 
tax withholdings became effective in, 
colleges and universities several years 
ago, a sizable load of detail work was 
thrust upon the business offices of these 
institutions. Colleges were forced to 
organize and staff adequate pay-roll 
or personnel departments to handle the 
additional volume of work in record 
keeping and reports. In many institu- 
tions the increased work could be han- 
dled only through the installation of 
mechanical equipment for pay-roll ac- 
tivities. Those institutions that have 
established good pay-roll departments 
and systems should have little difficulty 
in absorbing the additional work in- 
volved in the new legislation. 

The local offices of Social Security 
Administration and of the collector of 
internal revenue will be of great help 
in the application of rules and regula- 
tions and in preparing reports. Circu- 
lar E, “Employer's Tax Handbook,” 
obtainable from the internal revenue 
office, will be of especial help. It is 
likely that a new circular will be pre- 
pared soon to cover the latest revisions 
in social security legislation. 

If mechanical equipment is used in 
the pay-roll department, ready help 
and advice on the mechanics of deduc- 
tions and the preparation of some of 
the reports and forms usually can be 
obtained from the system supervisor 
or other representative of the company 
furnishing the equipment. The Con- 
trollers Institute of America has done 
much in developing simplified systems 
for handling social security deductions 
as well as income tax work. Finally, 
the auditing firm that performs the 
annual audit should prove helpful in 
installing a satisfactory system. 
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IF MOUNTING COSTS OF UNIVERSITY 
or college publications have compli- 
cated your budgeting problems, why 
not consider changing from annual to 
biennial issues of your academic cata- 
logs? 

Confronted with greatly increased 
publications costs, the public relations 
department of the University of Colo- 
rado decided to contact other schools 
to learn what they were doing to hold 
down expenses of editing, printing and 
distributing their bulletins. Fifty-six 
colleges and universities, most of them 
with medium sized or large enroll- 
ments, were queried; replies, with val- 
uable suggestions, were received from 
4l. 

Biennial issues were by far the most 
formidable of the numerous suggested 
economies. Estimates of savings from 
publication every other year ranged 
from 25 to 50 per cent. The economy 
to be expected probably lies some- 
where between these two figures. 

When considering biennial issues, 
this question immediately arises: Will 
publication every other year handicap 
the academic program or jeopardize 
tuition revenues? 


FIVE ADOPT BIENNIAL ISSUES 


Of the 41 respondent schools, five 
state universities of varying size—Ari- 
zona, Minnesota, Nebraska, Texas and 
Wisconsin—reported adoption of bien- 
nial issues. None of these shows any 
disposition to return to the annual 
plan, though a yearly issue of the 
general information bulletin is favored 
Minnesota also finds it necessary to 
print its College of Science, Literature 
and Arts Bulletin each year. Arizona 
puts out a supplementary announce- 
ment in the years its catalog is not 
issued. 

Commented C. Zaner Lesher, regis- 
trar and director of admissions at the 
University of Arizona: 

“Our announcement for 1949-50, 
1950-51 is the fifth issue of our bien- 
nial catalog. ... We save appreciably 
in printing charges, and the biennial 
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announcement discourages numerous 
unnecessary changes in course offer- 
ings. The provision is made, however, 
to print necessary changes; a statement 
of these is published in a supplement 
during the summer of the first year 
of the biennium. The supplement runs 
more than four pages in length. 

“Everyone seems satisfied with the 
present arrangement, and I am sur- 
prised that more institutions have not 
adopted the biennial plan.” 

Alden W. White, secretary of the 
faculty at the University of Wisconsin, 
had this to say: 

I am quite sure our savings 
run as much as one-third. As I recall, 
we adopted the biennial plan about 
1939; the bulletins have served 
quite well even in the second year of 
the biennium. 

‘However, there is no denying the 
fact that a completely up-to-date bul- 
letin is more satisfactory than one 
somewhat obsolete. In actual practice, 
we have usually issued our general 
information bulletin annually, depend- 
ing upon our inventory of bulletins. 
With regard to all other bulletins, we 
have no idea of going back to annual 
publication.” 

Writing and editing expenses obvi- 
ously will be reduced with biennial 
issues. If you issue supplemental an- 
nouncements in off years, your paper 
costs may run a bit higher, however, 
though this consideration is minor in 
view of composition, make-ready and 
press savings in printing. 


ECONOMIES ARE SEVERAL 


Other possible economies in print- 
ing, distributing and editing academic 
announcements are summarized briefly 
here. 

Sixteen of the 41 schools responding 
have adopted the practice of holding 
type from year to year to save the cost 
of resetting portions of bulletins re- 
maining nearly the same from issue to 
issue. A study at the University of 





the college catalog 


Colorado showed that nearly 5O per 
cent of the text of two major bulletins 
had few if any changes from year to 
year. However, even if the printer is 
careful with his make-ready and press 
work, 50,000 impressions are the maxi- 
mum to expect from each line of type. 
Some printing firms say 25,000 is the 
maximum. The solution, of course, is 
selection of good printers who will see 
eye to eye with you in economy. 

Five schools have conserved printing 
funds by using some type from their 
general catalog in smaller bulletins, 
and two others by the reverse plan. 
Instead of compiling and editing a 
general catalog—a monumental task at 
a school of any size—four universities 
stated that they bind individual school 
bulletins together to comprise their 
general catalog. 


SOME LIMIT DISTRIBUTION 


Nine institutions reported that they 
limit distribution of the large general 
catalog to students, using general in- 
formation and individual school bul- 
letins instead. Six other schools of 
varying size, however, said that for 
various reasons they did not consider 
this plan feasible. 

Other possible economies mentioned 
included use of paper of a lighter 
weight, with both paper and postage 
Savings; One major printing contract 
instead of several smaller ones; use of 
all cover space for pictures or other 
material, and elimination of all ex- 
traneous editorial material from aca- 
demic announcements to students, par- 
ents and high school counselors. 

Eighteen schools, two giving quali 
fied assent, expressed the belief that 
the general catalog carries too much 
information. Eleven voiced the op- 
posite belief, with five of these qualify- 
ing their answers. 

A barrier in eliminating material 
from academic announcements is the 
widely held belief that the general 
catalog and other bulletins should be, 
at least in part, publications for admin- 
istrative reference. Some schools in- 
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clude a voluminous array of informa- 
tion in the belief that a bulky catalog 
gives a school added prestige. 

To illustrate the space savings pos- 
sible in some instances, the University 
of Colorado reduced its general bul- 
letin (not its general catalog) from 
130 pages to 76. Among the items 
eliminated were graduation lists, 
awards, portions of personnel lists, and 
lengthy explanations of extension facil- 
ities. Other portions were condensed. 
In our school and college bulletins an 
effort now is being made to reduce the 


content of lengthy course descriptions. 
Perhaps a point of view worth con- 
sidering is that editorial content of 
bulletins for prospective students be 
limited only to minimum essentials 
(some arguments as to what are “mini- 
mum” are to be expected) and that 
some administrative regulations and 
other material students should know 
be distributed to them in other pub- 
lications when they report for registra- 
tion. Because only part of those to 
whom bulletins are mailed enroll, pa- 


per and postage would be saved and 


the bulletin would be less confusing in 
many instances. 

Growing competition for students 
and necessity of added economy prob- 
ably will bring about a more realistic 
attitude toward academic announce- 
ments in the not distant future. The 
acid test would seem to be whether 
prospective students, parents and high 
school counselors can quickly find the 
answers they want, written in an effec- 
tive style, without becoming lost in a 
maze of academic dicta and a dubious 
array of administrative technicalities. 


Legal pitfalls that beset the PURCHASING AGENT 


It HAS BEEN CORRECTLY SAID THAT 
the pathway to the place of eternal 
torment is paved with good intentions. 
No statement could be truer if ap- 
plied to the legal troubles we can 
get into in conducting the procure- 
ment functions for our institutions. 
Rarely do any of these troubles result 
from evil intentions but they quite 
often resule from ignorance, negli- 
gence or slip-shod business practices. 

The law protects neither the indi- 
vidual officer nor his principal against 
these shortcomings. It therefore 
behooves both the agent and his prin- 
cipal to protect themselves by sc 
familiarizing themselves with their 
obligations, one to the other and to 
third parties, that reasonable compe- 
tence in the conduct of business may 
be assured. Such knowledge also will 
point out the necessity for seeking 
legal advice when an unusual situation 
comes up, one beyond the scope of 
knowledge ordinarily expected of a 
good businessman. 

The legal responsibilities of a pur- 
chasing officer, or of anyone handling 
the procurement function, may be 
classified into two broad divisions: 
(1) those responsibilities to his em- 
ployer defined by his authority to 
negotiate contracts for the benefit of 
the institution (law of agency), and 
(2) those responsibilities in conduct- 
ing the business of buying in such a 
way that workable, valid, enforceable 
contracts result with numerous vendors 


From a paper presented at the Southern 
Association of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers, 1950. 
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for diversified categories of goods and 
services (law of contracts). 

Of the two legal divisions the law 
of contracts is much older, existing in 
one form or another since man first 
began buying, selling and trading 
goods. The law of agency has grown 
up and been segregated from the law 
of contracts largely within the last 
century because of the growth of the 
corporate form of enterprise under 
which all or most of the business must 
be conducted by agents. 


FORMERLY BUSINESS AGENTS 


The earliest title commonly used to 
designate the chief financial officer of 
a college was business agent. Purchas- 
ing agents, as such, in both the indus- 
trial and educational fields, have en- 
tered the picture largely within the last 
50 years. 

We shall discuss briefly the two 
broad divisions of the law affecting the 
purchasing officer. Having neither the 
time nor the knowledge to treat these 
legal problems exhaustively, we shall 
merely try to point out those legal 
principles that are generally held to 
be sound. State legislatures have by 
statutory enactment passed legislation 
that causes differences in the law be- 
tween the states. We must become 
familiar with the code in our own 
jurisdiction and whenever in doubt 
seek legal counsel. 


We shall discuss only briefly here 
the law of agency. Ethics governing 
good business conduct, as well as ordi- 
nary business experience, protect us 
from violating the principles embodied 
in this field of the law, except in the 
most unusual circumstances or in an 
occasional instance of stupidity or dis- 
honesty. 

By definition, agency is the relation- 
ship that arises when one party author- 
izes another to create, to modify, or to 
terminate contractual relationships be- 
tween the former and third parties. 
The one granting the authority is 
known as the principal, while the one 
who is given the power is called the 
agent. For an agent to act, three par- 
ties are necessary: the principal, the 
agent, and a third party with whom 
contracts may be formed. Agency in 
its broader sense implies any master- 
servant or employer-employe relation- 
ship. It covers any situation wherein 
any person is doing business on behalf 
of a principal. We shall seek to limit 
this discussion, however, to those func- 
tions common to college and univer- 
sity business with particular emphasis 
on the procurement function. A uni- 
versity procurement officer is a gen- 
eral agent who has been granted power 
to perform a series of acts, and his 
employment is of a continuous nature. 
This situation is distinct, of course, 
from that of a special agent, such as 
an architect who may serve the prin- 
cipal on a limited basis for a single 
transaction. 

The usual procedure followed in the 
creation of an agency is for the prin- 
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cipal expressly to confer certain au- 
thority upon the agent. The agree- 
ment may be explicit, setting forth in 
detail the rights and duties of the re- 
spective parties, or it may consist of 
general terms. The agent himself 
should take the responsibility to seek a 
fairly clear definition of the scope of 
his activities particularly defining those 
areas in which he has no jurisdiction 
and focusing definitely his responsi- 
bility and authority in those areas set 
up for him to handle. 

In a university situation this might 
mean that a purchasing officer might 
control the policies and procedures of 
procurement except for negotiations 
affecting real estate, major construc- 
tion contracts, or possibly placement of 
insurance coverage. His relationships 
with his immediate superior should be 
clearly defined as well as the relative 
weight to be given faculty recommen- 
dations in opposition to his judgment 
or varying weights given to such rec- 
ommendations as they might affect 
different classes of commodities—for 
instance, highly technical laboratory 
apparatus as compared with office fur- 
niture. It might be mentioned, paren- 
thetically, that even in the case of such 
technical equipment he should insist 
on choosing the vendor and conduct- 
ing the purchase negotiations in their 
entirety. 

Such considerations are elementary 
and should be expected to be clearly 
defined at the inception of the rela- 
tionship. There are instances, how- 
ever, of men working in university 
procurement who do only what they 
are told to do and have no clear con- 
ception of either the limits or the ex- 
tent of their authority and responsi- 
bility. 

Often this is the result of lack of 
confidence in the agent by the superior 
or merely lack of planning. I cannot 
emphasize too strongly the necessity 
of clarifying this situation both for the 
benefit of the chief business officer 
and his purchasing officer but also for 
the results that can be accomplished 
with the faculty and staff and particu- 
larly with outside vendors. 

Ir must be remembered also that 
responsibility without authority is 
meaningless. Caution should be exer- 
cised and much thought given before 
the superior should ever reverse or set 
aside negotiations handled by his pur- 
chasing officer. 

Let us consider briefly some of the 
other liabilities and obligations inher- 
ent in the agency relationship. 
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The authority of a general agent is 
broad. Even when limitations are 
placed upon this authority it is often 
difficult for a third party to know the 
limits of an agent's authority, even 
though the duty rests upon him to 
ascertain its mature and extent. An 
agency by estoppel may arise from a 
course of action on the part of the 
agent, which is constantly ratified by 
the principal, or it may result from the 
agent's holding himself out as such 
without any dissent on the part of the 
principal and under conditions where 
the principal owed a duty to speak. 
If an institution constantly pays for 
items purchased by faculty members, 
the vendor is perfectly justified in 
thinking that the faculty member is 
authorized to purchase. A_ principal 
may not ratify an act in part and reject 
it in part. He cannot accept the bene- 
fits and refuse to assume the obliga- 
tions. 

Secret limitations imposed upon the 
powers of an agent do not bind third 
parties unless their attention has been 
drawn to them. Notice acquired by 
an agent while acting within the scope 
of his authority binds the principal; 
the agent is the principal's other self 
and what one knows, the other knows. 

An agent who is given special au- 
thority to buy is limited to the quantity 
and quality of goods set forth by the 
principal. Such limitations imposed on 
a general purchasing agent would 
amount, really, to secret limitations and 
would not be effective against innocent 
third parties. 

To sum up this phase of the dis- 
cussion, in the case of an institution 
the principal is to all practical intents 
bound by the acts of its purchasing 
officer. Much difficulty would be en- 
countered in refusing to ratify his 
negotiations by payment. It is incum- 
bent upon the institution to choose a 
competent individual and upon the 
agent to understand his legal position. 


DUTIES AND LIABILITIES 


1. The agent has an implied duty to 
be loyal to his principal. He, therefore, 
should undertake no action that would 
be in conflict with the interests of his 
principal; neither can he buy his own 
property or that in which he has an 
interest. Such transactions always may 
be rescinded by the principal. 

2. Any confidential information ac- 
quired while in the service of the prin- 
cipal shall not be used by the agent to 
advance his interests in opposition to 
those of the principal. 
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3. All profits made by an agent 
while violating his duty may be re- 
covered by the principal. Such profits 
would include rebates, bonuses and 
commissions received by an agent in 
dealing with a third party, even if 
the contracts were favorable to the 
principal. This duty, however, refers 
only to the time spent on the prin- 
cipal’s business. Any money made 
after hours, not in opposition to the 
interest of the principal, remains the 
property of the agent. 

4. The agent has the duty to obey 
all instructions issued by his principal 
as long as they refer to duties cov- 
ered by the contract of employment. 
Burdens not required by the contract 
cannot be imposed by the employer; 
neither may an instruction be disre- 
garded merely because it departs from 
the usual procedure and seems fanciful 
and impractical to the agent. 

He may disregard, of course, an in- 
struction to do an illegal or immoral 
act, or an act that would impair the 
security or position of the agent. 

5. All agents are expected to exer- 
cise that degree of skill and diligence 
ordinarily expected of those who per- 
form like work. An agent who agrees 
to perform a particular task implies 
that he has the skill and training re- 
quired. He does not agree not to make 
mistakes nor is he liable for failure to 
use the highest degree of care possible 
so long as he exercises a reasonable 
degree of care. Of course, too many 
mistakes in judgment would result in 
the severance of employment. 

6. The agent must account for 
money and property entrusted to his 
care. He should keep proper records 
and be able to explain them and justify 
his actions. This is particularly true of 
purchasing agents who obligate their 
institutions for very large sums. 

7. The agent has a duty to tell his 
principal all facts that vitally affect 
the subject matter of the agency. 

8. The agent always should show 
his relationship to the institution in 
negotiating and in making purchase 
commitments. Orders should be signed 
in the name of the institution by or 
per the name of the individual with 
his title. 

Violations of the foregoing duties of 
the agent may make him liable to the 
principal even though the principal 
may have become liable to an inno- 
cent third party who relied in good 
faith upon the representations of the 
agent. 

(Part II will appear in October.) 
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Tips for small colleges in regard to 


BUDGETARY ACCOUNTING 


THE SMALL COLLEGE BUSINESS OF- 
ficer either has a good system of 
budgetary accounting or is looking 
forward to establishing a system that 
will meet his needs. Many small col- 
leges are required by state laws to oper- 
ate on a budget plan; others, no doubt, 
are required by their governing boards 
to budget their operations. 

Whar details should be provided in 
an accounting system that will enable 
the business officer to exercise control 
over his approved budget? 

Almost simultaneously three deci- 
sions should be made: (1) to begin 
a system of centralized purchasing; 
(2) to classify the college accounts 
on a fund basis as recommended by 
the National Committee of Standard 
ized Reports, American Council on 
Education, as (a) current funds, (b) 
endowment and nonexpendable funds, 
(c) plant funds, (d )loan funds, and 
(e) agency funds; (3) to determine 
whether manual or machine bookkeep- 
ing methods are better suited to the 
college needs. 

This first decision does not neces- 
sarily mean that only one person in 
the small college shall make all pur- 
chases. The responsibility for all pur- 
chases should be lodged in the chief 
business officer. However, if for in- 
stance it is desirable to have foods 
purchased by the dietitian, then that 
person should be designated by the 
business officer as buyer for foods. She 
should understand that she is, at the 
same time, responsible for the budget 
allocation for foods. The business 
officer then should check the efficiency 
of food purchasing from time to time, 
as well as keep a close eye on ex- 
penditures budgetwise. 

At our college (Alabama) all pur- 
chases for items other than foods are 
made by purchase order over the sig- 


From an address given before the South- 
ern Association of College and University 
Business Officers, 1950. 
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nature of the business officer. Depart- 


ment and division heads, by requisi- 
tion, request the purchase and may 
recommend a supplier. The business 
officer issues the purchase order to the 
vendor of his choice, after checking 
the object account affected by the items 
requisitioned to see that the purchase 
will not cause an overexpenditure of 
the normal use of the budget allot- 
ment. We do not find it necessary, in 
our small institution, to encumber the 
amount of the purchase order. We 
do file one copy of the order, by de- 
partment, in a handy file for ready 
reference when checking budget bal- 
ances. This unpaid purchase order file 
is kept to a minimum as we pay all 
invoices promptly upon delivery of 
goods, thereby receiving the benefit 
of all discounts allowed. One copy of 
the purchase order is mailed to the 
department originating the requisition, 
and the department head sends the 
business office a material receipt 
promptly upon receipt of goods which 
are marked for delivery to that de- 
partment. 

The second resolution, to classify 
accounts to conform to a recognized 
uniform basis, is of utmost impor- 
tance in the small college accounting 
system. 

We feel that while general ledger 
accounts have importance in college 
accounting, the subsidiary ledger ac- 
counts are the foundation of the sys- 
tem and that proper handling of these 
accounts will make for ease in budget 
control. The significance of the sub- 
sidiary ledger is stressed herewith. 

The allotments to the several col- 
lege departments or divisions of de- 
partments are made from the income 
the college expects to receive. Those 
allotments may be restricted to the 


revenue designated for the department 
or to amounts approved from the gen- 
eral receipts, commonly called general 
fund. In either event, the income 
should be estimated carefully and al- 
lotments made from this estimated in- 
come. Even allotments from the 
general fund should be flexible for 
periodic adjustments and the business 
officer should have authority, with 
limitations, to adjust. (He may be 
limited to changes approved by the 
president if within the total budget 
or by approval of the president and 
the executive committee of the gov- 
erning board if approval exceeds the 
total budget.) 

The income anticipated should be 
set out in detail and divided into 
classes of receipts similar to the fol- 
lowing: 

GENERAL FUNDS: 
1. Appropriations 
2. Students (fees, tuition, etc.) 
3. Sales and services 
4. Rents of college property 
5. Gifts to college proper 
6. Transfer from auxiliary 
enterprises 
7. Miscellaneous 
RESTRICTED FUNDS: 
80. Residence group 
(room, board and laundry ) 

81. Supply store (sales) 

82. Student activities 

83. Yearbook (montage ) 

84. Lecture and concerts 

(fees and receipts ) 

85. College theater and others 

For use of machine bookkeeping 
code, you will notice we have used a 
number for groups as follows: gen- 
eral fund, 1 to 7, inclusive, and each 
restricted fund, two-digit code num- 
bers, 80 to 85 or to the number of 
funds in the restricted section. These 
are the numbers as they appear in 
our system. 

The estimates of income should be- 
gin with each of the sources that make 
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up the foregoing group classification. 
For instance, our group No. 2 would 
consist of: 
?, STUDENTS: 

2000. College fee 

2002. Out of state tuition 

2004. Credit hour fee 

2006. Correspondence fee 

2008. Extension fee 

2010. Music fee 

2014. Late registration fee 

2018. Special summer fees 

Our restricted fund account 80 
would consist of: 
80. RESIDENCE GROUP: 

8000. Room and board and 

laundry—students 

8002. Room and board—others 

8004. Laundry—others 

8020. Dairy and farm sales 

Estimates are based on past years’ 
experience in revenue to each of these 
sources, the expected enrollment, as 
compared to the former year, being 
taken into consideration. If the busi- 
ness officer has a close estimate of the 
expected enrollment, he can, of course, 
give close estimates of student revenue. 


While No. 2, 
only one of seven general fund rev- 


student revenue, is 


enue groups, No. 80 revenue sources 
constitute the total income available 
for appropriation or allotment to the 
“restricted” residence group. 


ADDITIONAL SAFEGUARD 


Cash receipts should be deposited 
daily. The cash advice of receipts for 
the day should be listed on a daily 
report form patterned after the income 
accounts of the subsidiary ledger. Post 
ing to the journal and ledger should 
be done from the daily report sheet, 
to which is attached a copy of the 
daify deposit slip. At the end of each 
month, or oftener if desired, the busi- 
ness officer should have in hand the 
report of income to that period and 
information of income collected to 
the same date the previous year, so 
that he may compare the percentage 
of collections of current estimates 
with those of the preceding year. This 
report also will give an additional 
safeguard for internal check on em- 
ployes who handle cash receipts. If 
collections reported are out of line, 
then the reason should be ascertained 
immediately. The inquiry may reveal 
the need for enforcing collections. 

As in the case of receipts, our ex- 
penditures are code numbered begin- 
ning with 1 through 7 for general 
fund, and beginning with 80 for “re- 
stricted” groups. Expenditures from 
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current funds should be divided into 
classes similar to the following: 
GENERAL FUND: 

1. Administrative 


2. Instruction 

3. Research 

i. Extension 

5. Library 

6. Plant and building main- 
tenance 

= 


7. Miscellaneous (unclassified ) 
RESTRICTED FUNDS: 

80. Residence group 

81. Supply store 

82. Student activities 

83. Yearbook (montage ) 

84. Concerts and lectures 

85. College theater and others 

The arrangement of the current 
funds into groups of income and like 
groups for expenditures obviates the 
need for more than one bank account. 
The beginning balance for each fund, 
plus receipts to the fund, less expendi- 
tures from the fund, will give each 
fund balance. 

Budget allotments should be made 
to each department or division which 
makes up the expenditure classified 
groups. Each group may consist of 
several departments. For instance, our 
group No. | would consist of: 
GENERAL FUND: 
|. Administrative & General Expense: 

100. Board of trustees 

101. President's office 

102. President's contingent fund 

103. Dean's office 

104. Business office 

105. Registrar's office 

111. Student counselor 

121. Alumnae service 

122. Public relations 

131. General printing 

132. Office expense 

133. Miscellaneous 

Allotments should be made to each 
of the departments for the “objects” 


that department is to receive for its 
operation, e.g. personal services, mate- 
rials and supplies. For instance, a de- 
partment or division of utilities might 
receive personal services and things 
as follows: 

621. Utilities Division 

10. Salaries staff 

11. Labor 

25. Plumbing supplies 

26. Electrical supplies 

29. General supplies 

30. Travel-in-state 

60. Lights and power 

61. Coal for heat 

91. Boiler insurance 

99. Miscellaneous 

Thus, it will be found that if the 
department heads will request the 
amounts needed for objects to be used, 
then the persons responsible for the 
budget decision can, by accumulation 
of the objects, determine both the 
total of each department's requests 
and the total of each object classifica- 
tion. By comparison of the requests 
with amounts spent for the previous 
years, the responsible officers can 
weigh the requests in the light of the 
planned operation for both the depart- 
ment and the total college. Of course, 
it will usually be mecessary to cut 
many of the requests in order to keep 
within the income expected. Author- 
ities tell us it is advisable not to ap- 
propriate the entire estimated income. 
We find it hard not to plan use of 
all expected receipts. 

For the third decision relating to 
choice of manual or machine book- 
keeping, we recommend machine. We 
tried to do by hand exactly what we 
are now doing by machine, so we have 
had the same system under both 
methods. We found we had either to 
add a bookkeeper or to purchase the 
equipment. The equipment, though 
costly, proved to be more economical. 


Management Planning cee 


... would do a great deal toward increasing adminis- 


trative efficiency on the average college campus. In 
the October issue Frank Pieper of the University of 
Minnesota will suggest fundamental technics to be 
employed in coordinating all phases of college activity. 
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versity, embracing the departments of 
architecture, art, music and speech and 
dramatic arts. It makes possible a 
greatly expanded program in the arts, 
which has been under development 
during the past several years, and per- 
mits close coordination of the various 
arts taught on the campus. Not only 
does it make possible strong curricu- 
lums for the students majoring in the 
four departments included in the divi- 
sion of fine and applied arts, but it 
provides a wide range of electives in 
the various arts for students major- 
ing in other fields of study, such as 
home economics, education, engineer- 
ing and advertising. 

The Arts Center was designed as 
a teaching institution, not as an audi- 
torium with classrooms and studios 
attached. In keeping with this em- 
phasis on the teaching function and 
in order to procure the maximum of 
teaching facilities for the amount of 
money expended, the auditoriums in 
the experimental theater and in the 
concert hall have been kept relatively 
small. Each seats only a few hundred 
people, but each has been designed 
with the greatest possible flexibility. 

The Arts Center consists of three 
principal buildings: a three-story class- 
room and studio building, a concert 
hall, and an experimental theater. 
These three buildings are connected 
by a glass-walled corridor, so designed 
that it can be used as a reception 
room or as an art exhibit room. In 
addition, there are an outdoor sculp- 
ture court for exhibition purposes, a 
small Greek theater (the stage of 
which connects with the dressing 
rooms in the experimental theater), 
and a large terrace that can be used 
as an outdoor studio. 

Functional design is followed 
throughout, with numerous unusual 
features being incorporated into the 
group of buildings. 


CLASSROOM AND STUDIO BUILDING 


The classroom and studio building 
is of reinforced concrete column and 
slab construction, as is the glass-walled 
gallery. The theater is of reinforced 
concrete and steel column frame, with 
slab floors and concrete slab and gyp- 
sum roof. The concert hall is the only 
wall-bearing structure in the group. 
It has a concrete slab floor and stage, 
with a gypsum roof over a network 
of steel. All construction is of fire- 
proof material. 

Exterior walls are of gray brick, 


backed up by blocks made of burned 
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shale aggregate. Interior walls are of 
the same blocks. They are not plas- 
tered in the interior but are painted. 
A variety of color schemes has been 
used. 

Most of the floors are covered with 
asphalt tile. The ceilings of most 
rooms are painted but not plastered, 
with acoustical corrections in some 
areas. 

The Arts Center is steam heated 
from the central heating plant on the 
campus. Air conditioning has been 
installed in only certain portions of 
the center, but all air ducts are of 
sufficient size to permit installation 
of air conditioning of the entire group 
of buildings later if so desired. Forced 
air ventilation is used both in the 
concert hall and in the experimental 
theater. 

The first two floors of the classroom 
and studio building house the depart- 
ments of architecture and art; the 
third floor contains classrooms, offices 
and music practice rooms for the de- 
partment of music. 

The masonry walls on the north 
and south sides of the classroom and 
studio building extend only 32 inches 
above the floor, with the remainder 
of the walls being made up of glass 
windows separated by metal mullions. 

A number of offices and large stu- 
dios are on the first two floors. An 
outstanding feature of the building is 
a lecture room that is available to 
all departments. Two automatic pic- 
ture machines have been placed in 
the rear of the room; both projectors 
and lights are operated by buttons on 
the lectern, giving the speaker com- 
plete control. 

The third floor of the classroom 
and studio building, which is used by 
the music department, contains a num- 
ber of private teaching studios, two 
classrooms for theory and music edu- 
cation, four listening rooms, and 27 
music practice rooms. Parallel walls 
have been avoided in the design for 
the music practice rooms. As an added 
acoustical treatment, a zig-zag type of 
wall separates them. 

The classroom and studio building 
has a partial basement, which contains 
a utility room and part of the arts 
library. Stairways connect the various 
floors and the basement, and there is 
one freight service elevator. 

The glass-walled corridor, or gal- 
lery, has the flexibility needed for in- 
stalling exhibits. Daylight control is 
accomplished by a system of vertical 
blinds of narrow metal strips. Nu- 


merous electrical outlets in the ceil- 
ing permit various types of artificial 
lighting. 

One side of the gallery opens direct- 
ly onto the outdoor sculpture court, 
also to be used for exhibition pur- 
poses. Doors on the north side of the 
classroom and studio building open 
directly onto the terrace, which can 
be used as an outdoor painting, sculp- 
ture or materials studio. 


CONCERT HALL 


The floor of the concert hall is 
level, with a loge at the rear. The 
hall is furnished with removable 
chairs, thus permitting it to be used 
for other purposes. There are no win- 
dows in the concert hall, and the ceil- 
ing is comparatively low, being only 
18 feet. The ceiling is finished in an 
unusual manner, a “chain mail” acous- 
tical device perfected by Mr. Stone 
for use in theaters. 

The three-manual pipe organ is a 
permanent installation but has a mov- 
able console. The organ is of classical 
design with exposed pipes. Music 
can be “piped” from the organ in the 
concert hall to various other places in 
the Arts Center and even to other 
buildings on the campus. 


EXPERIMENTAL THEATER 


The experimental theater has been 
designed to permit a great amount of 
experimentation in drama production. 
It can be used as the conventional 
proscenium type of theater for pro- 
duction of traditional performances, 
or it can be quickly and easily con- 
verted into a theater-in-the-round. A 
folding seat system has been in- 
stalled for the theater-in-the-round. 
Stage curtains can be opened to vary- 
ing distances, and there are four light 
bridges instead of the conventional 
two. 

A glass-paneled observation room 
is located in the back; light and sound 
controls are on the balcony at the 
rear of the auditorium. A complete 
paging system has been installed, 
making it possible to call any room 
in the theater. 

The auditorium is well designed for 
voice productions, as the most distant 
seat is only 75 feet from the stage. 
There is no center aisle; good seat- 
ing is available in all parts of the 
room. Beam lights are recessed in the 
ceiling. 

The stage house is over the center 
of the stage, giving greater wing space. 
An unusually large shop for scenery 
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building is located in the basement 
under the stage. 

A mobile ticket booth can be used 
for both the experimental theater and 
the concert hall. 

Many months of preliminary study 
of needs and space requirements on 
the part of the arts facilities took 
place on campus before an architect 
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was appointed. During the actual 


drafting of plans, numerous author 
ities from other sections of the nation 


were called in for consultation in 
order to achieve the effects desired. 
Norman Bel Geddes, theatrical de- 


signer, and members of the dramatics 
faculty at Yale University served as 
consultants on planning, and S. K 
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FINE ARTS CLASSROOM AND STUDIO BUILDING 


Wolf of New York City as a consult- 
ant on acoustical engineering matters. 

The general construction cost for 
the project was $656,000, or $0.563 
per cubic foot. The plumbing costs 
were $29,923; heating and ventilating, 
$94,237; electrical installations, $66,- 
198. Other items amount to $184,264. 
The total cost was $1,030,922. 
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COM PLETE NEW PLANT for Bob Jones University 


ON Oct. 1, 1947, THE “IMPOSSIBLE 
was done. More than 2500 resident 
students moved into the completely 
new university plant which Bob Jones 
University had erected in less than 
14 months in Greenville, S.C. In little 
more than 14 months after the site 
was chosen and the ground was broken, 
14 fireproof buildings were erected, 
besides 13 temporary buildings and an 
attractive trailer camp 

Twenty-three years ago when Dr. 
Bob Jones Sr. discussed with educa- 
tional authorities his plan to build a 
Christian college and offer instruction 
in music, speech and art without addi- 
tional cost above regular academic 
tuition, he was told it couldn't be 
done. But it has been done! And in 
the 23 years since the school opened 
with almost 100 students, it has grown 
steadily, with approximately 3000 in 
attendance during the 1949-50 aca- 
demic year 


IS UNIQUE INSTITUTION 


Bob Jones University is a unique 
institution, interdenominational, co- 
educational, orthodox, standing with- 
out apology for the “old-time religion” 
and the absolute authority of the Bible. 
It functions on a threefold foundation 
evangelistic orthodoxy, high cultural 
and scholastic standards, and firm dis- 
cipline. 

The rapid growth of the school pro- 
duced problems. During a period of 
\2 years, 15 new buildings were erect- 
ed on the beautiful campus dt Cleve- 
land, Tenn., bur still the problem of 


housing was not solved. 


MARION HILL 


Public Relations 
Bob Jones University, Greenville, $.C. 


When it became apparent that fur- 
ther expansion at the college site in 
Tennessee would be impossible be- 
cause of the congested down-town sec- 
tion in which. the institution was lo- 
cated, the board of trustees voted on 
April 4, 1946, to sell the college prop- 
erty, to expand into a university, and 


































to construct an entirely new plant at 
another location. On the invitation of 
the chamber of commerce of Green- 
ville, $.C., the committee on expansion 
voted to locate the university there and 
construction was begun Sept. 1, 1946, 
on the first unit of a $3,000,000 plant, 
which today is worth $5,000,000. 
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skyline is the background in the office 
of the dean of the school of commerce: 
green and gold marbled paper with 
musical instruments has been used in 
the office of the dean of the school of 
fine arts. 
The reception room, where the in- 
formation desk is located and from 
‘ which all offices on both first and 
second floors are reached, is decorated 
in tints and shades of green with 
photographed cyprus wainscoting. The 
walls of the waiting room on the sec- 
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ond floor are of wood paneling. 
Floors throughout the building are 
of asphalt tile, and the ceilings are of 
acoustical plaster. The building, which 
also contains the university switch- 
board, has its own telephone system 





R. K. Johnson, university business 
manager, moved to Greenville to su- 
pervise the work. The buildings, con- 
structed on concrete and steel frames, 
are of cream brick, backed with 8 by 
8 by 16 inch concrete blocks with | 
inch air space between. Interior walls 
are plastered, and ceilings are finished 
with acoustical plaster. 

The administration building con- 
tains 25 administrative offices. These 
include private executive offices, offices 
of the deans and officers of adminis- 
tration, business office, records office, 
and general office. The junior Dr. 


Jones, president of the university, per- 


sonally designed a great many features, 
and, at his suggestion, all offices in the 
building are different; furnishings, de- 
sign and color scheme for each office 
are in keeping with the occupant’s 
position. For instance, brown, tan and 
gold wallpaper showing the New York 
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and a private intercommunication sys- 
tem that permits one to speak to as 
many as 25 offices at the same time. 
The administration building, as are 
all of the university buildings, is 
heated from an underground central 
heating plant, consisting of three 200 
h.p. boilers with stokers. All water is 
heated instantaneously. The school has 
its own light switching station and a 
$100,000 underground system. Extra 
length steel framed windows provide 
excellent ventilation and, encased by 
large areas of glass brick, excellent 
lighting. Indirect ceiling lights and 
fluorescent lighting are used. 


Top: Interior of snack shop, lo- 
cated in the student center. 
Center: The president's office. 
Bottom: Rodheaver auditorium. 
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Top: The War Memorial Chapel. 
Center: Store in student center. 
Bottom: Information desk in 
lobby of administration building. 


The university dining common is 
located. just to the rear of the admin- 
istration building and to the left of 
the university student center. Con- 
structed in the shape of a huge square, 
with an octagonal modified tower en- 
trance in one corner, it was designed 
for efficiency and speed in service. 
Eighteen hundred people may be seat- 
ed at one time, to be served family 
style. The kitchen, located in the cor- 
ner Opposite the entrance, occupies 
approximately one-fourth of the floor 
space on the main floor. This arrange- 
ment leaves two main wings which 
are served from the two separate serv- 
ing counters of the kitchen. The 225 
tables, seating eight each, are taken 
care of by approximately 120 student 
waiters and waitresses. 

The octagonal entrance of the din- 
ing common is a 30 foot rotunda. It 
is decorated with a 7 foot marble 
papered wainscoting, with bold figured 
gold and brown paper running to the 
ceiling. Above the cloak rooms which 
separate the rotunda and the dining 
area are two large private dining 
rooms. A_ balcony overlooking the 
dining area contains an organ and a 
loud-speaker system. 

On the interior walls of the dining 
common a wainscoting of gray pressed 
wood, which is easily cleaned, blend 
beautifully with the light yellow side 
walls. The end walls are decorated 
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with four colors—yellow, gray, marvon 
and white—painted in stripes 1 foot 
wide, running from the wainscoting 
to the ceiling, which is covered with 
perforated 12 by 12 inch soundproof 
tile board. Recessed fluorescent light- 
ing is used. Large ceiling blower fans 
have been placed at regular intervals 
and. are used to heat and cool the 
building. 

Modern stainless metal equipment 
has been so arranged in the kitchen 
that food may be prepared and served 
to 2500 with a minimum number of 
cooks. The kitchen is divided into five 
different departments: 

1. Salad Department. All salads 
are made and dispensed from this 
area. 

2. Vegetable Department. There 
are five 60 gallon and one 100 gallon 
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A view of the post office located in the student center building. 


steam kettles where all vegetables are 
cooked. 

3. Meat Department. Fourteen 
ranges and bake ovens are used for the 
preparation of meats. 

4. Baking Department. Hot bis- 
cuits are served for breakfast, hot corn- 
bread for lunch, and hot biscuits or 
rolls for dinner. All desserts are cooked 
in this department during the night. 
Six ovens are used for baking more 
than 600 dozen biscuits or rolls re- 
quired for each meal. 

5. Dishwashing Department. Com- 
pletely soundproof, the dishwashing 
department is located in the rear of 
the kitchen. It contains the equipment 
to wash dishes for 2500 people in ap- 
proximately two hours’ time. 


THREE REFRIGERATOR ROOMS 


The storage rooms, refrigeration and 
vegetable preparation departments are 
in the basement of the dining com- 
mon. Approximately 156,000 pounds 
of canned goods may be stored at all 
times. There are three refrigerator 
rooms, one for milk and butter, one 
for meat (capacity 10,000 pounds), 
and one for vegetables. 

All vegetables are prepared in the 
basement preparation rooms before 
they are sent upstairs on large elevators 
to be cooked. Two potato peelers are 
used in preparing the 1500 to 1800 
pounds of potatoes used for one meal. 
In the basement also are dining rooms 
for the kitchen employes. 

The serving arrangement of the 
kitchen makes it possible for students 
to enter the dining common together, 
be served a complete meal, family 
style, and be dismissed from the dining 
common together in than 25 
minutes! 

Two complete steam serving tables, 
one for each wing of the dining com- 


less 
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mon, are used for dispensing food 
from the kitchen to the waiters and 
waitresses. The kitchen is lighted by 
skylights and suspended incandescent 
ceiling lights. The walls are white 
plaster, and the floor is quarry tile, 
which may be easily scrubbed and 
drained. 


STUDENT CENTER UNUSUAL 

The student center is in many ways 
the most unusual and interesting build- 
ing on the campus. It is balanced on 
cne end by a gymnasium and on the 
opposite end by the War Memorial 
Chapel, which seats approximately 500, 
has soft green plastered walls, asphalt 
tile floor, and opera seats. Over the 
altar at the front is a mural; the wall 
beneath it is beautiful wood panel- 
ing. The chancel rail is constructed of 
matching wood. 

On the first floor of the student 
center, between the gymnasium and 
chapel, are.located the snack shop and 
tea room, barber shop, store, post 
office, and annual staff office. 

In the yellow and black plaid pa- 
pered snack shop there is a 51 foot 
stainless metal counter with black glass 
behind it. The 
snack shop and tea room are separated 
by a wall of bamboo and evergreen. 
The beams and columns of the tea 
room are finished with a leatherette 
paper and the walls are papered with 
a pattern of western scenes. The dra- 
peries carry out the same western idea. 
Approximately 200 can be served in 
this room. Both the snack shop and 
tea room are served from the 
well equipped kitchen. 

The store contains books, school sup- 
plies, and notions, and also a limited 
supply of canned goods and pastries. 
A branch post office is between the 
store and the War Memorial Chapel. 


and mirrored walls 


same 


On the second floor of the student 
center is the social parlor. This room 
is 60 by 170 feet. The sidewalls, most- 
ly of glass brick with extra length 
windows, are a deep green plaster. 
The ceiling, of acoustical plaster, is 
a deep rose. Floral draperies using 
yellow, rose and green on a black back- 
ground are used at the windows. The 
floor is of asphalt tile. 
than 50 sofas besides 
the usual chairs, coffee tables, end ta- 
bles, and lamps. 


Furnishings 


include more 





Off the main parlor are four small 
rooms, in each Two are 
music studios. The third is a serving 
room over the snack shop kitchen. 
From this room food sent up from the 
kitchen on the dumb-waiter may be 
served to small or large groups. The 
fourth room is a beautifully decorated 
powder room. 


one corner. 


176 ACRE SITE 


The site selected for the university 
plant was a 176 acre tract atop a long 
ridge overlooking a four-lane super- 
highway. The lack of trees on the por- 
tion selected for most of the buildings 
facilitated landscaping. After the 
buildings, roads and sidewalks were 
completed, topsoil was brought in, 
grass was sown, and shrubbery and 
trees were transplanted. 

Within the last year, WMUU, Bob 
Jones University’s new $75,000 radio 
station, was completed, and a laundry 
and dry cleaning plant was erected. 
Future plans include the erection of 
additional residence halls and gymna- 
sium, additional permanent 
and fine arts buildings, and a hospital 
to replace the temporary buildings 
now being used. 

A studio for the production of gos- 
pel motion picture films will be com- 
pleted in the immediate future. 


science 
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ALUMNI OPINION SURVEY 


. 


results in yardstick of attitudes for George School 


THEY SAID, “YES, WE DO LIKE THE 
academic policy, size of student body, 
and type of campus, but—” 

Lacking any authentic record of what 
alumni think of the school, what kind 
of people its former students are, and 
what they think the school’s purpose 
should be educationally, George School 
has just completed a year-long survey 
among its 5000 alumni. 

The results, coming from members 
of all previous classes (56) at this co- 
educational boarding school in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, give George 
School a thumping vote of confidence. 
At the same time, the cross section of 
alumni queried in the poll takes plenty 
of healthy swipes at school features 
that it feels could be changed or im- 
proved. 

Those who filled out the four-page 
questionnaire said, for example, that 
George School prepared them well for 
higher education; 90 per cent felt this 
way. Of those not going on to higher 
education, 87 per cent said George 
School training prepared them well for 
adult life. 


SOME CRITICIZE TRAINING 


Questioned about ways the school 
training fell short, however, those re- 
sponding said most frequently that it 
was “too sheltered from real life” and 
that there was “an artificiality about 
social life.” 

George School is managed by. the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends, is located on 302 
acres 25 miles from Philadelphia, gives 
a four-year high school education, and 
had 435 students from 26 states and 
seven foreign nations in 1949-50. 

Constructive comments such as the 
foregoing made us glad we had walked 
in where angels fear to Gallup. Be- 
sides determining a great deal about 
what alumni think of their alma mater, 
the joint project of the alumni execu- 
tive committee, the school alumni of- 
fice, and the public relations office 
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PAUL B. BLANSHARD Jr. 


Public Relations Director, George School 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania 


opened many eyes to trees we have not 
seen because of the proximity of the 
forest. 

“In your opinion,” alumni were 
asked, “what should be the chief edu- 
cational purpose of George School to- 
day?” 

Boiled down, this would summarize 
what representative alumni answered: 
To provide well rounded training that 
develops adults who are adjusted to 
their fellow men and are spiritually, 
morally and socially responsible mem- 
bers of their civilization. 

Now, what kind of people are these 
former students of a Quaker boarding 
school who ventured the previous 
opinions? Replies to the George 
School survey gave us a fairly accurate 
measure of family status, income level, 
responsibility to society, occupations 
and so forth. 

Seventy-seven per cent of those re- 
plying to the poll are or were married. 
The average married alumnus had 2.4 
children. 

Alumni general salary was dis- 
tributed at these levels: 36 per cent 
were earning up to $2999; 40 per cent 
were in the $3000 to $6999 salary di- 
vision; 18 per cent were making from 
$7000 to $15,000, and 6 per cent were 
getting more than $15,000. 

Trying to determine the responsi- 
bility of alumni to their community 
and to society in general, we found 
from the poll that the average alumnus 
takes part in two Community services, 
such as local school board, American 
Red Cross, or American Friends Serv- 
ice Committee. 

Perhaps strangely, this cross section 
of alumni tapped in the George School 
poll turned out to be 37 per cent 
housewives. Other occupations were 
listed in this order: 23 per cent, pro- 
fessional; 22 per cent, business; 13 per 
cent, students, and 5 per cent, farmers, 
retired persons and the like. 

The large number of housewives 
queried in the poll doubtless accounted 


for a somewhat contradictory set of 
figures as to the further education 
alumni had had after leaving George 
School. The records showed that in 
recent years some nine of every 10 
graduates have gone on to higher edu- 
cation; survey returns revealed that 87 
per cent of the alumni queried had had 
further training. But the poll also dis- 
closed that only 44 per cent of those 
answering had been graduated from 
college. Although we have no proof 
of this, there may well have been a 
number of women who did not com- 
plete college because they dropped out 
to take up a popular occupation—that 
of being a housewife. 

Finally, in connection with what 
kind of people George School alumni 
are, we learned that the average former 
student has lived in three states since 
departing from this campus, that he 
reads 21 books annually, and keeps up 
with six magazines regularly, and that 
he attends religious services 27 times a 
year. 


LACK FINANCIAL KNOWLEDGE 


Pressing on to a series of financial 
queries designed to show alumni 
knowledge of school financing and 
their desire to support the school 
through contributions, we found a real 
gap between the facts and what alumni 
knew of them. 

Only four of every 10 poll respond- 
ents even hazarded guesses, for in- 
stance, as to where the school stood 
today on endowment, tuition rates, and 
annual budget. Those who did guess 
were off the mark, as follows: 

Endowment guess, $913,000 (actu- 
ally about $75,000). 

Tuition fees for non-Friends, $1214 
and for Friends, $903 (actually $1450 
and $1150, respectively). 

Annual budget, $472,000 (actually 
$600,000 for 1949-50). 

The high average guess on endow- 
ment and the low one on annual 
budget showed us that we need to ex- 
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plain to alumni where the cash comes 
from to finance school operations, as 
well as how that money is spent. Ac- 
cordingly, a yearly fiscal report was 
published in the school alumni maga- 
zine in July. 

While just 51 per cent of poll re- 
spondents said they had contributed 
to the last George School campaign for 
development, two of every three indi- 
cated that they would now contribute 
to a new fund raising campaign. 


WOULD BOOST SALARIES 


Showing at least a partial effect of 
all the publicity lately given to the 
need for better teacher pay in Amer- 
ican schools was the reply in the 
George School survey when alumni 
were asked how they would like their 
contributions used if a new campaign 
became necessary. This was the re- 
sponse here: 

Forty-one per cent wanted their gifts 
to help boost teacher salaries. 

Twenty-two per cent said to use 
their gifts to raise general endowment. 

Seventeen per cent wanted to help 
grant more scholarships. 

Seventeen per cent urged the money 
be used for new buildings and physical 
improvements. 

Three per cent suggested a multi- 
tude of other purposes. 

Reflecting even more alumni sym- 
pathy with the needs of George School 
(and virtually every independent 
school and college), former students 
taking part in the 1950 survey recom- 
mended these technics on “how to do 
it” if the school “should need more 
money to pay higher teacher salaries, 
maintain a larger physical plant, and 
so forth... .” 

Forty-one per cent urged the school 
to enlarge its annual giving program 
(yearly appeal to alumni, parents and 
friends). 

Twenty-five per cent advocated rais- 
ing tuition rates for all students. 

Nineteen per cent were for raising 
tuition rates for Friends only (who 
now pay reduced rates). 

Fifteen per cent suggested other 
technics, such as encouraging more be- 
quests and broadening the student co- 
operative work program (all students 
work and the school sets aside going 
rates for work; the funds are turned 
over to scholarships, which amounted 
to $13,000 in 1949-50). 

Finally, in connection with financial 
matters, a good indication of why only 
LO per cent of the alumni are support- 
ing the George School Giving Pro- 
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grams was found in the fact that the 
school ranked only fourth on the list 
of organizations to which old students 
give regularly. 

Alumni comments were invited, and 
received, on many other phases of life 
at George School. Let's look at a few 
of these now. 

Remarking on the school’s educa- 
tional program and quality of instruc- 
tion, eight of every 10 poll repliers 
answered “favorable” and went on to 
say “excellent preparation for college 
and life”; “room for improvement in 
the faculty”; “some departments have 
excellent instructors.” 

Overwhelming approval of the 
school’s rolling country campus was 
shown in a 98 per cent “aye” to what 
alumni thought of the grounds. Seven 
of every 10 looked favorably upon 
George School buildings, although 
many wrote in comments that those 
buildings were not now adequate (the 
school has tripled in student popula- 
tion since its founding in 1893 and 
now is looking forward to erection of 
a new gymnasium and a new audi- 
torium ). 

What of the school’s admissions pol- 
icy? It turned out, through this sur- 
vey, that 63 per cent approved that 
policy. But counter questions were so 
numerous here that a separate tabula- 
tion showed 67 per cent of poll par- 
ticipants ignorant of what that policy 
is. 


FAVOR SPORTS AND HOBBIES 

The athletics policy of physical edu- 
cation for all and interscholastic com- 
petition for other, as well as varsity, 
teams drew “yes” retorts from more 
than nine of every 10 polled. By the 
same 9 to 1 count, alumni signified 
approval of the school’s broad program 
of extracurricular activities, although 
several poll repliers cautioned not to 
stress hobbies to the detriment of 
studies. 

Endorsement of the program afhiiat- 
ing George School with two schools 
in Germany was recorded by a vote 
of 4 to 1, frequent remarks calling 
this project “a real help in developing 
international understanding and broth- 
erhood.” Another observation on this 
project was, “Why not aid another 
country instead of Germany, an enemy 
nation?” 

Alumni taking part in the poll reg- 
istered an 86 per cent affirmative an- 
swer when asked if the religious train- 
ing and influence (two silent meetings 
for worship weekly, classes in religion 





certain times each year) of George 
School life had proved beneficial to 
them in adult life. 

A query as to desirable maximum 
size of the school brought an average 
number of 456 from alumni poll re- 
spondents (school size now is 435), 

So much for the favorable or un- 
favorable sentiments of alumni on 
these practical matters of life at 
George School. The poll showed that 
most respondents got their informa- 
tion about school from the alumni 
magazine (which was regarded favor- 
ably by 100 per cent), that 85 per cent 
had been back to campus since gradua- 
tion, that only 45 per cent were par- 
ticularly interested in having a new 
alumni club set up in their area, but 
that 71 per cent would like to see the 
alumni working more closely with the 
school through conferences with fac- 
ulty members, job counseling service 
for students, and fund raising work. 
(An alumni fund raising council has 
just been organized with class agents 
slated to write letters supporting the 
annual giving programs. ) 


MANY OFFER SUGGESTIONS 


Other constructive suggestions culled 
from miscellaneous survey remarks: 

“It would be a better world if there 
were more George schools ( please for- 
give us for presenting this one)... . 
Why not add an art and music course? 

. Now is the best time for a finan- 
cial drive. . . . Unconventional attire 
is carried to extremes. . . . Seniors need 
more freedom in anticipation of col- 
lege life. . . . Increase vocational guid- 
ance work. ... Why not liberalize the 
policies and minimize the supervision 
of social life at the school? . . . Social 
life is well organized. . . . Permit older 
students to smoke, with parental per- 


mission. . . . This was a tough ques- 
tionnaire. . . . This was a good ques- 
tionnaire.” 


And so we have learned, to some 
degree at least, who are our alumni, 
what they think of George School, and 
what they want for it in the future. 

The 1950 alumni opinion survey 
was, to our way of thinking, worth 
while. It took a long time, much cor- 
respondence, and considerable legwork 
on the part of obliging alumni to ob- 
tain the returns from the question- 
naire. But this yardstick of attitudes 
from the school’s major public should, 
without doubt, be of value as George 
School seeks to do a sound job of 
training its share of those attending 
America’s independent schools. 
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SHOULD COLLEGES CARRY 
LIABILITY INSURANCE? 


Part | 


T. E. BLACKWELL 


Treasurer, Washington University 
St. Louis 


THE BRADLEY UNIVERSITY CASE’ DE 
cided recently by the supreme court of 
Illinois has added another chapter to 
a long history of legal confusion. 
Should educational and other charitable 
institutions be held to the same degree 
of legal responsibility for the negligent 
acts of their employes as are corpora- 
tions organized for profit? The follow- 
ing quotation from the scholarly opin- 
ion of the late Justice Rutledge in the 
Georgetown University case? is indica- 
tive of the confused state of the law 
on this important question: 

“Paradoxes of principle, fictional 
assumptions of fact and consequence, 
and confused results characterize judi- 
cial disposition of these claims. From 
full immunity through varied but in- 
consistent qualifications to general re- 
sponsibility is the gamut of decision. 
The cases are almost riotous with dis- 
sent. Reasons are more varied than 
results. These are the earmarks of law 
in flux.” 


INJURED STUDENT COLLECTS 


In 1940, a student in the physical 
education department of Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute (now Bradley Univer- 
sity) was injured in a fall from a 
trapeze to be used in a college circus. 
She brought suit against the institu- 
tion and was allowed to recover, de- 
spite the fact that, by a long line of 
decisions, the trust funds of a chari- 
table corporation in Illinois are immune 
from liability for the negligent acts of 
its employes and agents. The court 
refused to reverse this well established 
legal immunity but held that, since 
the university carried liability insur- 
ance, the plaintiff could receive pay- 

‘Moore v. Moyle et al., 92 N.E. (2d) 81 
(1950). 

*President and Directors of Georgetown 
University v. Hughes, 130 F (2d) 810 
(1942). 
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ment for the amount of her claim from 
the insurance company without the im- 
pairment of the trust funds of the in- 
stitution. 

Tae practical question raised by this 
paradoxical decision is obvious: Why 
should charitable corporations in Illi- 
nois carry liability insurance? How- 
ever, before embarking upon a pro- 
gram of insurance cancellation, one 
should examine the opinion of the 
court in more detail. It is obvious that 
the availability of any other nontrust 
fund assets would have been seized 
upon by the court as a justification of 
its obvious desire to permit the plain- 
tiff to recover in this case. Many assets 
held by colleges and universities would 
probably be classified as nonfiduciary 
in character in order to permit recov- 
ery by a sympathetic judge. 


HARD TO JUSTIFY DECISIONS 

The supreme court of Tennessee has 
consistently held that the trust funds 
of a charitable corporation may not 
be impaired, but it permitted a plain- 
tiff, injured at a carnival operated by 
an American Legion post, to recover 
on the grounds that the profits derived 
from a concession incidental to the 
post’s charitable objects did not con- 
stitute a trust fund.* The same court* 
in 1940 permitted a hospital patient 
to recover for negligently inflicted in- 
juries on the grounds that the hospital 
owned, as an investment, a large office 
building and that, because this asset 
was not used directly for the charitable 
purposes of the hospital, income there- 
from could be utilized to pay the claim 
without impairment of the work of 
the hospital. It is difficult to justify 
this decision on any logical basis. Cer- 





*Hammond Post No. 3, Inc., American 
Legion v. Willis, 165 SW (2d) 78 (1942). 

“Baptist Memorial Hospital v. Couillens, 
140 SW (2d) 1088. 


ET, 


tainly endowment assets of a charitable 
corporation should have high priority 
in its classification of trust funds. 

The Vanderbilt University case,° de- 
cided by the Tennessee court in 1918, 
permitted a tenant in an office building 
owned by the university to recover for 
negligently inflicted injuries on the 
same illogical grounds, i.e. that the 
trust funds of the university would 
not thereby be impaired. In 1939,° 
the Tennessee court, still paying lip 
service to the “trust fund” doctrine, 
permitted a hospital patient to recover 
from Vanderbilt University on the 
grounds that the claim could be satis- 
fied out of the proceeds of a liability 
insurance contract. 


SOME STATES PERMIT RECOVERY 


The courts of Colorado have also 
imposed liability if the charity is pro- 
tected by insurance,’ and Georgia,* 
like Tennessee, will permit recovery 
if the claim can be paid from assets 
not used directly in conducting the 
charitable enterprise. On the other 
hand, courts in Connecticut,® Ken- 
tucky,!° Massachusetts,"! Mississippi,’ 
Missouri,!* North Carolina,’* Penn- 





*Gamble v. Vanderbilt University, 200 
SW 510. 

*Vanderbilt University v. Henderson, 127 
SW (2d) 284. 

‘O'Connor v. Boulder-Colorado Sanitar- 
ium Association, 96 P (2d) 835 (1939). 

See also 133 A.L.R. 819 20 B.ULL. Rev. 
330; 53 Harv. L. R. 135. 

“Robertson v. Ex. Committee of Baptist 
Convention, 190 S.E. 432 (1937). 

*Christini v. Griffin Hospital, 57 A (2d) 
262 (1948). 

“Williams Admx. ». Church Home, 3 
SW (2d) 753 (1928). 

“Enman v. Boston University, 170 N.E. 
43 (1930). 

“Mississippi Baptist Hospital v. Moore, 
126 SO. 465. 

“Stedem v. Jewish Memorial Hospital, 
187 SW (2d) 469. 

“Hendron v. Massey, 8 SE. (2d) 914 
(1940) 19 N.C. L. Rev. 245. 
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sylvania,'® Washington'® and Wiscon- 
sin'* have ruled that the availability 
of liability insurance will not, of it- 
self, impose liability to respond in 
damages for negligence. 

The historical background of the 
legal theory that the trust funds of a 
charitable corporation should not be 
impaired, even to compensate those 
injured by the negligence of its em- 
ployes and agents, may be traced to a 
mere dictum of Lord Cottenham in 
1846,'* frequently quoted by the courts 
of this country in support of the doc- 
trine: 

“To give damages out of a trust 
fund would not be to apply it to those 
objects whom the author had in view 
but would be to divert it to a com 
pletely different purpose 

By 1866,'* the English courts had 
repudiated the doctrine of immunity 
of charities, and Canada and New Zea- 
land followed the lead of the mother 
country in 


imposing full liability. 


However, the courts of Massachu 
setts-” and Maryland*' soon adopted 
the rejected doctrine, apparently in 
ignorance of the English reversal, and 
thereby gave the dictum of Lord Cot- 
tenham a new lease on life in the New 
W orld. 

Rhode Island declined to follow the 
lead of her sister states and, in 1879.7" 
renounced the trust fund doctrine of 
immunity. By 


dissatisfied with the rule of absolute 


1938, her legislature, 


liability for charities, declared that it 
was not equitable to permit the re 
cipients of charity to recover from the 
charity for negligently inflicted in- 
juries. This was in apparent recog- 
nition of the justice of the old maxim 
“Don't bite the hand that feeds you 
Courts have dressed the same concept 
in the more legalistic terminology of 
“implied waiver,” i.e. the assumption 
that the beneficiary, by accepting the 
tendered aid, impliedly 


recourse for 


waives any 


right of wrong done, 


whereas ‘strangers to the charity’ are 


permitted to recover. Under this rule 


employes, guests and pay patients in 
) pay f 


Slidekum v. Animal Rescue League of 
Pittsburgh, 45 A (2d) 59 

“Susmann v. Y.M.C.A., 172 P 554 

“Schan v. Morgan, 6 NW (2d) 212 

"The Feoffees of Heriots’ Hospital 
Ross, 8 Eng. Reprint 1508 

“Mersey Docks Trustees 1 
1 H.L. 93 

"McDonald wv. Massachusetts 
Hospital, 120 Mass. 432 1876 


Gibbs, L.R 


General 


“Perry v. House of Refuge, 63 Md. 20 
(1885). 

“Glavin v. Rhode Island Hospital, 12 
R.I. 411. 
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a hospital may recover, while patients 
in the free wards may not. 

In the next article in this series, the 
social implications of the “trust fund” 





and of the “implied waiver” doctrine 
will be discussed, and the present 
status of the law in other jurisdictions 


will be summarized. 


HOUSE MAGAZINE 


serves a real purpose on the campus 


GEORGE W. INCE 
Former Director of Public Relations 
Alfred University 
Alfred, N.Y. 


NO MATTER HOW FAR ABROAD YOUR 
public relations program may extend, 
it can be no stronger than the rela 
tions you enjoy with faculty and staff 
members 
used by industry, is finally going to 


The house magazine, long 


work for colleges to build employe 
esprit de corps. 

The job of the house magazine is 
one of information and interpretation 
Since the war, colleges have expanded 
their academic and research programs 
so rapidly that no single staff member, 
with the possible exception of the 
president, could keep track of them 
Not even the president could keep 
up with the feverish postwar activities 
of faculry members: speeches before 


civic groups, papers before profes 
sional societies, and articles for tech- 


nical magazines 


MANY PUBLICATIONS APPEARING 


In order to tell the story of this 
expansion, and the people who play 
a part in it, at least 20 house mag- 
azines have appeared on campuses 
since the fall of 1946. 

The Colle ge, 
College magazine, explained its ap- 


Pennsylvania State 
pearance in October 1948 this way 
Why (are we here)? Well you've 
answered that yourself more than once 
when you've said, “The college is get- 
ting so big it’s hard to keep up with.’ 
More and more parts are going into 
this great mechanism we call Penn 
State. What they are and what they 
do to make the wheels go round can 


become very puzzling. Maybe we can 
help make it all clear.” 

The house magazine neither replaces 
nor duplicates the student newspaper 
or the alumni magazine. It is for 
staff members only, and the present 
magazines are aimed primarily at the 
faculty. Some of them go to the en- 
tire staff; others are for nonacademic 
employes only. 

Contents of a typical magazine 
range from personals about staff activ- 
ities to articles on the university 
budget. The formula for Around 
Alfred, published monthly by Alfred 
about 


university departments and employes, 


University, includes features 


biographical sketches of such off- 
campus personalities as trustees, Cov- 
erage of university committee work, 
information about administrative poli- 
cies, brief glimpses into the history 
and traditions of the university, per- 
sonals and a few highlights of alumni 
activities. 

Other magazines follow a similar 
The College of P.S.C. and 
The Minnesotan, which goes to staft 


pattern. 


members of the University of Minne- 
sota, include a president's page. Here 
the college head may explain budget 
problems, salary schedules, long-range 
building programs, objectives of de- 
velopment funds, and _ interrelation- 
ships of various components of his 
institution. 

Limited to four pages, Imside Cor- 
nell concentrated during its first year 
on features about its 14 departments 
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and divisions in Ithaca and four others 
scattered throughout New York State. 
Other variations of the formula in- 
clude the University of Colorado's 
“The ‘Over 20-Ers’ Korner,” in which 
employes of more than 20 years of 
service are given special recognition; 
Penn State’s “Who's Who of Students,” 
brief sketches of outstanding under- 
graduates, and picture pages of cam- 
pus personalities. Alfred’s “Confer- 
ence Corner” summarizes highlights 
of meetings attended by staff members. 
Kent State's faculty contributed some 
prize “Classroom Boners” to an issue 


‘of Academic Procession. 


EMPHASIZE PERSONALS 


The emphasis in all publications is 
on names. Most of them are used in 
connection with brief personals about 
research, academic honors, promo- 
tions, travel and other activities. A 
typical four-page issue of Temple Uni- 
versity's Faculty Record carried more 
than 60 names. Barnard’s mimeo- 
graphed Barnardiana is composed en- 
tirely of such briefs. Magazines going 
to the entire staff strive hard to give 
“the little fellow” as good.a break as 
they do department heads. 

If trends in editing the magazines 
may be detected this early, the most 
important one is a movement away 
from straight news toward features 
and “background” articles. At Syra- 
cuse University, where Focus two years 
ago replaced its forerunner, Campus 
Newsletter, the switch from straight 
news to feature and interpretive ar- 
ticles boosted readership from 15 to 87 
per cent. “Preaching” is almost non- 
existent, although such public rela- 
tions hints as Kent State's “Tips on 
Telephone Technic” might come un- 
der this classification. The style of 
writing is chatty and informal. Pic- 
tures are being used liberally in the 
letter-press publications and consti- 
tute some of the best college art we 
have seen anywhere. 

Are the college house magazines 
hitting their target? Their editors, who 
have had plenty of tangible reactions, 
are sure of it. Although Louis Bell, 
director of public information at Penn 
State, admits that the faculty was 
“leery at first” he believes it is 
now “ready to accept us.” Bell re- 
ports a department head called con- 
gratulations on a story in which he 
had been listed merely as one of the 
staff. When Bell told him that he 
might have felt slighted, the head re- 
plied, “Everything that goes out of 
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this department has my name on it. 
Here's a chance for the others who 
are doing a good job in their own 
way to get recognition.” 

Every college has reported an in- 
crease in the number of faculty mem- 
bers who have voluntarily contributed 
items about their activities. Many per- 
sonal calls and letters of thanks have 
given the editors concrete expressions 
of approval. Criticisms and sugges- 
tions have been reported as minor in 
nature and, for the most part, helpful. 

Typical experience is that of Mrs. 
Aileen P. Winkopp, director of pub- 
lic relations at Barnard College. “The 
real test,” she said, “has been the con- 
tinued stream of items that the faculty 
members have voluntarily sent in. This 
seems to be real proof that they like 
to read about themselves as well as 
others.” 

Meanwhile, certain by-products of 
value to the colleges have resulted 
from the magazines. Many of the ad- 
ditional news items received, for in- 
stance, have been of sufficient interest 
for publication in other media. The 
Gazette of Wells College was found 
a handy medium for publication—as 
a supplement—of curriculum changes 
during the year. Many of the maga- 
zines have found their way into the 
homes of staff members, to the en- 
lightenment of employes’ wives and 
children. 


DISTRIBUTED COPIES TO PUBLIC 


Penn State made its August issue a 
campus guidebook, then changed the 
cover and distributed additional copies 
to the general public. It planned to de- 
vote much of another issue to a con- 
densed and popular version of the 
president's annual report. Kent State 


has sent Academic Procession to pro- 
spective employes to help introduce 
them to the university. It also sends 
its publication to former employes for 
one year following their work at Kent. 


INEXPENSIVE GOOD WILL 


Most of the magazines are written 
and edited by one man. In the larger 
universities, of course, contributing 
editors representing each department 
can be organized effectively, as they 
have been at Temple. Some colleges 
have set up an advisory board to de- 
termine general policies and content. 

Circulation varies from 250 to 10,- 
000, with an estimated 40,000 em- 
ployes receiving magazines last year. 
Although many of the newest arrivals 
are mimeographed at nominal expense, 
at least half a dozen are slick paper 
publications running into several hun- 
dred dollars. It is important to note, 
however, that even the elaborate letter- 
press magazines cost only about 10 
cents per employe per issue, still a 
nominal expenditure for good will. 

Perhaps the most amazing thing 
about college house magazines is the 
lack of them. The gap they have filled 
on 20 campuses, ranging from a small 
women’s college to one of the biggest 
state universities, suggests that other 
colleges have a similar void in their 
over-all public relations programs. If 
an institution does not get its story 
across to its own employes, then its 
task of selling itself to prospective 
students, alumni, prospective donors, 
and the general public must be quite 
impossible. 

When you take to heart the axiom 
that public relations begins at home, 
you will want to put a house maga- 
zine to work on your campus. 


Write for Volume Index 


If you bind your volumes of COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 


SITY BUSINESS you will want the index to Volume 8, 


covering issues from January through June 1950. You 


may obtain your free copy by writing to COLLEGE AND 


UNIVERSITY BUsINEss, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Do UN j F ORM 5 make or break nonacademic employes? 


UNIVERSITY EMPLOYES IN UNIFORM! 
In some respects this idea has merit. 
The advantage of uniformed employes 
is obvious to a stranger on the campus. 
Here is someone from whom he can 
ask directions. But the average college 


B. W. AMES 


Director, Nonacademic Personnel 
University of Florida 


doubts. What 
classes of employes should be uni- 
formed? How much will it cost? To 
what end does an educational institu- 
tion need to mimic 
hotel? 


administrator has his 


a factory or a 


The survey presented here is not an 
opinion poll, nor does it ask any con 
troversial questions except employe re- 
action. All it seeks to find out are the 
present practices on college and uni- 
versity campuses with respect to dis- 
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tinctive uniforms for nonacademic per- 
sonnel. 

Survey results are based on replies 
from 60 institutions, of which all but 
four have certain classes of employes 
in uniform. But a pertinent fact emer- 
ges from all these replies. With few 
exceptions, uniforms are not indicative 
of college or university employment as 
such; they are customary uniforms of 
the class or profession the employe is 
in. Nurses wear uniforms whether 
they work for the infirmary or a pri- 
vate hospital; food service employes 
are dressed similarly to those in like 
occupations everywhere; in most in- 
stances campus police differ in uni- 
form from city police mainly in the 
shoulder insignia or equivalent badges 
of authority. Laboratory technicians 
and other types of technicians in re- 
search divisions, as distinguished from 
medical technicians in the health serv- 
ice, wear rubber aprons or similar pro- 
tection for their regular clothes, but 
are not considered as being in uniform. 

The same would seem to apply to 
photostat operators and women ma- 
chine operators in printing shops; one 
would question whether these wear 
uniforms or protective clothing. They 
are not in uniform because they are 
university employes but because they 
belong to an occupational group where 
uniforms are the common practice. 

This leaves two broad groups to be 
considered: maintenance employes and 
clerical employes. Four institutions 
make uniforms compulsory for mainte 
nance employes and two leave them 
optional. One institution specified 
painters, a classification commonly 
found in uniform everywhere. Prob- 
ably all institutions would have listed 
painters if they had thought of it, for 
the customary white cap and overalls 
are part of any painter's personal 
equipment. The same institution also 
reported that painters furnished their 
own uniforms, with the university do- 
ing the laundering, for a nominal 
charge of around $1 a month. Another 
institution named mechanics and driv- 
ers, and two named engineers. 

Of the two institutions where uni- 
forms are optional, one listed power 
plant employes in green uniforms. The 
report from the other institution is in- 
teresting enough to quote as follows: 
“Some maintenance men (like carpen- 
ters) have very decided uniform pref- 
erences. These men buy what they 
want and are reimbursed. We launder 
for them.” One doubts’ if there is 
enough uniformity here to consider 
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these employes as being in uniform. 
The only instances in which clerical 
employes are required to be in uni- 
form is in the health service. Three 
institutions require such uniforms and 
buy and launder them without charge 
to the employe. 

In any survey calling for “yes” or 
“no” answers, there are bound to be 
exceptions. Some institutions bear part 
of the cost of uniforms, either on a 
proportionate basis or by having the 
employe buy one uniform and the in- 
stitution buy one. The same applies to 
the expense of laundering, where the 
institution will pay part of the cost. 


NO UNFAVORABLE REPORTS 


Because a storm of protest was 
bound to arise if any college adminis- 
tration should insist upon faculty wear- 
ing uniforms (except the traditional 
cap and gown upon formal occasions ) , 
it seemed advisable to find out what 
reaction nonacademic employes might 
have toward such a policy. The re- 
ports have been uniformly favorable; 
there were no unfavorable reports, al- 
though a number of institutions made 
no comment. Since some of the re- 
plies contained opinions of general 
interest to personnel officers, a few of 
them are quoted herewith: 

“Since expense is saved by reducing 
wear on clothes, most employes are 
pleased.” 

“Reaction excellent, even where they 
have to purchase uniforms.” 

“As far as I know they are content 
with the system the way it is. If we 
were to put all tradesmen and service 
employes into uniform and pay for the 
uniforms and the laundry thereof, they 
would think it a fine idea, too!” 

“They feel it is quite practical— 
saves their clothing and money.” 

“They feel that it is some compen- 
sation for a lower than union wage 
scale.” 

“Employes are proud of their uni- 
forms and cooperate with us in keep- 
ing them clean.” 

The survey question about cost of 
uniforms was answered by 35 institu- 
tions. The other 21 colleges made no 
answer or stated that data were un- 
available. Those institutions that fur- 
nished cost data made a sincere effort 
to be helpful. But the indefiniteness 
of the survey question resulted in sev- 
eral different bases for making replies, 
evident from the following summary. 

Those institutions reporting the to- 
tal cost of all uniforms per year sup- 
plied figures ranging from $250 to 


$18,600. These figures are, in a large 
measure, meaningless without further 
data on the size of the institution and 
the number of employes. However, it 
is readily evident that the cost of uni- 
forms can soon amount to a sizable 
sum. One institution reported a re- 
quest for uniforms from employes in 
a certain classification, but the request 
has not been granted because of the 
estimated cost. It looks as though the 
point has been reached where the ad- 
vantages of uniforms must be weighed 
carefully in terms of increased costs. 

Those institutions giving over-all 
figures report that the costs of both 
uniforms and laundering ranged from 
$1000 a year to $20,000. One figure 
of $35 per year is evidently on a per 
employe basis. The food service of 
one institution has an over-all cost of 
$62 per employe a year, covering uni- 
forms and laundering. 

Professional employes, such as doc- 
tors, nurses and dietitians, generally 
pay for their own uniforms. The tab- 
ulated figures on these employes are 
subject to some error because many 
institutions did not separate these pro- 
fessional employes from the other 
health service and food service em- 
ployes. However, enough of them 
stated that it is customary for nurses 
and dietitians to furnish and launder 
their own uniforms so that it can be 
accepted as common practice. 

Food service uniform costs (exclud- 
ing dietitians) range from $800 to 
$7211, with the per capita cost aver- 
aging about $6. 

Health service uniforms range in 
cost from $5 to $14 per employe. One 
institution gave $52 a year as the cost 
of uniforms and laundering and an- 
other gave a total annual cost of $8250. 


Campus police and watchmen have 
the most expensive uniforms, ranging 
from $60 to $225 per employe. Several 
institutions share the cost with the em- 
ploye, such as the school buying one 
uniform and the employe one. The 
institution that puts its power plant 
employes in uniform reports a cost of 
$1600. 

While the figures are far from com- 
plete, they will give college adminis- 
trators a general idea of what to ex- 
pect in the way of expense. 

Employe reaction does not seem to 
be a problem. The wearing of uni- 
forms always can be started on an op- 
tional basis so that dissenters can take 
it or leave it. It is in the matter of 
expense that the administrator needs 
to give serious thought. 
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A VITAL PART OF ANY COLLEGE OR 
university is its physical plant. At 
times some members of the academic 
staff are of the opinion that we over- 
emphasize the plant and its upkeep 
and, in a period of rising costs, com- 
plain that we are bound to maintain 
the buildings even though this may 
leave insufficient funds to conduct 
courses. Except in Florida, where it is 
pleasant to instruct in the shade on 
a lawn, a successful college or univer- 
sity must have a properly maintained 
and an efficiently operated plant 

The purpose of a department of 
buildings and grounds is to operate 
and maintain the physical plant in a 
satisfactory manner. The personnel 
making up an operating and mainte- 
nance organization will vary according 
to the size of the plant. The duties of 
such an and the work 
required of it are complex, and some- 
times subject to duplication and over- 
lapping. Consequently, it is of prime 
importance that such an organization 
be efficient and versatile in order to 
render proper service without waste. 


Organization 


Each college or university has its 
own problems; therefore, there is no 
standard organization chart that would 
apply. However, the chart on page 46 
indicates in a general way the organ- 
ization and function of a college build- 
ings and grounds department. 

The superintendent will require a 
force relative to the amount of work 
carried on and the details that must 
be reported and recorded. Certain de- 
tails are essential for proper control of 
operations and ‘maintenance, but be- 
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cause of the financial setup or other 
reasons some colleges or universities 
require more data than others require. 
The general force would be composed 
of staff and office groups, consisting 
of an assistant, engineer, estimator, 
draftsman; also a secretary, order clerk, 
and a bookkeeper. 

The staft will be di- 
rectly dependent on the size of the 
crew but, in general, will consist of a 
foreman for each trade and a caretak- 
ing supervisor 


superyv isOry 


The foremen, or on-the-job super- 
visors, are key personnel. Great care 
should be their 


They are the ones who carry out the 


taken in selection 
policies of the department and act as 
the spark plugs that make the engine 
run smoothly 

Over-all problems relative to per- 
sonnel, wages, working conditions, 
and contract negotiations, as well as 
policies for the carrying out of work, 
should be brought to the attention of 
the superintendent. If possible, minor 
problems and grievances should be 
settled by the foremen of the respec- 
tive trades involved. Normally, con- 
tract negotiations would be carried on 
and concluded by the person delegated 
for this purpose by the college or uni- 
versity administration. 

The regular operation of a buildings 
and grounds department consists of 
two phases: (1) day by day opera- 
tions, such as janitor service, heat and 
light, and (2) periodic operations, 
such as maintenance and repair work. 

Efforts should be made to obtain 


smooth, coordinating functional op- 





Organizing and 


Mechanical equipment that has 
effected 
includes (left) a leaf gatherer 


considerable savings 


and (right) sidewalk snow plow. 


erations. For example, the caretakers 
do regular cleaning and, in addition, 


wherever 


possible, perform certain 
minor items of adjustment or servic- 
ing, such as tightening hardware, 


replacing shade pulls, oiling hinges, 
and similar handy-man work, and re- 
port other items of repair requiring 
attention of skilled mechanics, such as 
repairing hardware, replacing sash 
cords, adjusting sash, patching plaster, 
and fixing roof leaks. In this way the 
entire job can be carried on without 
overlapping. 

Work division should be somewhat 
along the following pattern 

|. Daily 


heat, light, power; minor repairs 


) 


janitor and maid services; 
Periodic: painting; repairs to ex 
isting plant; alterations and improve- 
ments. 

3. Other: groundsmen; police; mis- 
cellaneous, such as snow removal. 

1. Flexibility of organization, to 
take care of emergencies 

Since the primary function of the 
organization is to keep the plant run- 
ning, it must be set up to take care of 
emergencies at any time. No one can 
tell when a fuse will blow, an ammonia 
pipe will break, or the college will 
become buried by a blizzard. We have 
had an enterprising student get loose 
in an electric control room and pull a 
main switch with the consequent con- 
fusion. Immediate action is necessary, 
either by a man at work in the vicinity 
or, if it is out of hours, by getting a 
man on the job and into action in the 
least possible time. An efficient means 
of communication is essential. 

As an example of flexibility in or- 
ganization, plans should be made well 
The area 
should be zoned, with each supervisor 


in advance of snow storms. 
and his crew knowing just what their 
part of the work is to be. Allowance 


should be made for breakdowns in 
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operating the B & G department 


CECIL A. ROBERTS 


Superintendent, Department of Buildings and Grounds 
Harvard University 
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equipment and quick facilities for re- 
pairs provided. Personnel should be 
organized so that relief men will be 
available 
local sources for supplementary rented 
equipment with operators are impor- 


Established contacts with 


tant, since it is not practical to own 
sufficient equipment to care for excep- 
tional storms. In the event of an 
emergency, routine work should be 
deferred wherever possible to provide 
additional manpower. 

The use of mechanical equipment 
for snow removal has become manda- 
tory with the greatly increased cost of 
labor. Before purchasing equipment, 
consideration must be made of the 
money to be invested in order to ob- 
tain the greatest possible utilization 
of such equipment, not only for snow 
plowing in the winter but also for 
gardening and care of grounds work 
during other seasons. Some units, usa- 
ble only for snow removal or too 
expensive for the college, possibly 
could be considered on a rental basis. 

The foreman of a crew is responsi- 
ble not only for the cost but also for 
the quality of work. Therefore, it is 
imperative that he select and hire his 
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own men, as well as pass on the quali- 
fications of such men. In larger plants, 
a good apprentice training program 
will help fill the needs for properly 
trained mechanics required. Such a 
program must be carefully worked out 
to train men properly and not merely 
to provide a source of cheap handy- 
man labor. 

Small colleges and universities that 
cannot afford or do not require a large 
buildings and grounds organization 
should have at least the nucleus and 
should supplement the staff with serv- 
ices from other sources as needed. 

Facilities required by a large build- 
ings and grounds organization include: 

|. Buildings and grounds shop; 
woodworking equipment; tinning and 
roofing equipment; key shop; meter 
repair equipment, upholstering and 
shade equipment; general machine 
shop, lathe, drill; electrical repair 
equipment; vehicle and motor repair 
equipment, general stores. 

2. Lawn equipment, such as mow- 
ers and rototillers; snow removal 
equipment; trucks. 

With rising labor costs, the proper 
use of mechanical equipment to reduce 


such costs is a must. Care must be ex- 
ercised not to go overboard with these 
devices. We must make sure that the 
device will make a saving. First, 
analyze the job to be sure that the 
manual labor is working effectively 
and efficiently. If this is true, then any 
savings that can be effected by using 
equipment will be worth while. 

Suggestions for equipment that 
would effect a saving include a side- 
walk plow; snow thrower; leaf gatherer; 
magnetic pipe locator; wall washing 
machine; rototiller; electric drain 
cleaner; portable staging. 

Unexpected publicity out of pro- 
portion to the expenditure was re- 
ceived recently when we invested in a 
magnetic pipe locator. It is rather 
difficult to determine the exact savings 
gained, but anyone who has had the 
experience of trying to locate a pipe 
by cross trenching will agree that a 
device that locates the pipe or where 
the stoppage point is, within a few 
inches, is a money saver. 

There is no substitute for daily con- 
tact with maintenance problems to 
keep one alert to the possibilities of 
preventive measures when a new build- 
ing is being planned. As an example, 
after one has had to cut out plaster in 
order to re-anchor door bucks that 
were not properly installed originally, 
he will take an active interest in 
planning the proper installation of this 
item. 

An arrangement whereby the build- 
ings and grounds department can be 
consulted from the start of planning 
new construction is most desirable. 
Architects and mechanical engineers 
will find that much help can be ob- 
tained from people who are familiar 
with the site and surrounding condi- 
tions. Such items as location of under- 
ground piping and obstruction, certain 
types of fixtures that have become 
standard in an institution (to reduce 
inventory and cost of maintenance and 
to make parts available for replace- 
ment without delay), and actual ex- 
perience with various materials can 
and should be incorporated into the 
plans and specifications of a proposed 
building. 

A general outline of the points to 
be borne in mind to plan properly for 
maintenance in new construction fol- 
lows: 

1. Collaborate with the architects 
and engineers from the start. When 
maintenance people are asked to com- 
ment on completed plans and specifi- 
cations, it often is too late to incorpo- 
rate desirable features. 
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2. Submit lists of standard items 
used in the college that you would like 
to have in the new building. 

3. Point out trouble spots that have 
come to your attention through ex- 
perience, such as cornice design, sky- 
light details that may cause trouble, 
types of windows, and plumbing fix- 
tures with which trouble has been 
experienced. 

4. When plans and specifications 
have been developed, but before they 
are sent out for bids, review them by 
having each trade foreman (carpenter, 
plumber and electrician) examine the 
plans carefully and make suggestions. 
The foremen will be much interested 
in this procedure and many practical 
suggestions will result. Review these 
suggestions with the architect. 

5. The clerk of works preferably 
should have had experience in the 
maintenance field. A good procedure 
is to use someone from the buildings 
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and grounds organization, if qualified, 
to supervise the construction work 
Thus a member of your own organiza- 
tion will be familiar with the new 
building from the ground up. This is 
important, as maintenance costs often 
are reduced if the person can put his 
finger on the cause without the delay 
of guessing or actually cutting out to 
uncover construction faults. 

6. When the new building has been 
accepted by the owners, a complete set 
of plans on linen and specifications 
properly bound should be on file in 
the department of buildings and 
grounds. 

A carefully thought out system of 
sub-orders is essential to a smooth op- 
erating buildings and grounds unit. 
It is important to get all applicable 
information to the foreman and work- 
men in detail so that the work can be 
done with a minimum of lost time 
once the man arrives on the job. 


Organization Chart 


Bookkeeping and cost reports must 
be provided for so that the proper 
charges will be made and financial 
control of the work maintained. Costs 
obtained also provide necessary in- 
formation that can be used in making 
other estimates and operating budgets. 
In addition, periodic and final costs 
will provide the foreman with a 
gauge of the production of his crew. 

The operation of a department of 
buildings and grounds is not an exact 
science. The work does not lend itself 
at all times to rigid lines of demarca- 
tion. In some cases overlapping duties 
may mean a saving and should be en- 
couraged. There always will be people 
who are cold when they should be 
warm, and vice versa, and there will be 
criticism from the “sidewalk superin- 
tendents” to whom the whole thing 
looks so easy—but good organization 
and planning will pay big dividends. 
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ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EXTRA VOL- 
ume that will keep the cost of your 
food setvice at a minimum? Do you 
realize that a catering department in 
your food service organization will 
provide a source of revenue that can 
be used to reduce the price of the 
standard daily menu? Most college 
feeding establishments are already 
equipped to do a good volume of cater- 
ing business and, with a minimum of 
expense, can handle with ease all the 
social functions and special orders on 
a campus and utilize the profits from 
this special service in keeping the cost 
at a minimum for the students. 

At the University of Mississippi 
the greatest source of revenue from 
catering comes from the meals served 
in the three private dining rooms of 
the cafeteria. These rooms are located 
on the same floor with the main kitch- 
en, salad room, and storage refrigera- 
tors and are serviced from these de- 
partments. No extra cooks or salad 
makers are required to produce the 
special orders for these dining rooms, 
and the cafeteria facilities are utilized 
at no extra cost. With dining rooms 
adjacent to the production department, 
supervision is easy and labor cost can 


be controlled. 


HELP NO PROBLEM 


Only two full-time waiters are neces- 
sary, since workers from other depart- 
ments can be used for serving. Special 
crews, like the bakery employes, are 
usually available at mealtime and, in 
addition to their regular duties, can 
be given special training in dining 
room service. 

The cafeteria dining rooms are at- 
tractive and spacious enough for popu- 
lar usage. The largest room seats 150, 
another can be used for parties of 100, 
and the smallest room is suitable for 
groups of 30 or less. . Parties that need 
more space are served in one wing of 
the main dining room or in the auxil- 
iary cafeteria. 

The popularity of these dining 
rooms is shown by their almost con- 
stant use. Last year, for example, they 
were engaged by 568 different groups 
for more than 25,000 meals. Campus 
fraternities and sororities have perma- 
nent reservations for the scholastic 
year, and other clubs and faculty groups 
find many occasions for the use of the 
dining rooms in functions ranging 
from the entertainment of campus visi- 
tors to afternoon club teas. 

Menus for luncheons and dinners 
can be as simple and economical as is 
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CA TE R | N G service on the college campus 


H. W. BOUNDS 


Director of Food Services 
University of Mississippi 


the regular cafeteria menu for the day 
or as elaborate and expensive as the 
occasion demands. Student groups 
choose economical meals for their regu- 
lar meetings but for special occasions 
prefer individually selected menus. The 
price of these meals is determined by 
the entrée and special party setting. If 
the party calls for special pastries or 
other items that require these arts, the 
head baker and chief cook, who are 
trained in fancy decorating, use their 
skill effectively. The profit, of course, 
is greater on the more elaborate par- 
ties than on the standard type. 

Intermission parties are sometimes 
held in the dining rooms. This serv- 
ice is especially convenient for enter- 
taining the guest orchestras that are 
invited for student dances. Refresh- 
ments for this type of party are pre- 
pared in advance and usually served 
buffet style to minimize labor cost. 

Another catering project that is in 
great demand is a buffet service oper- 
ated for the convenience of students 
living in the fraternity and sorority 
houses on the campus. Food is pre- 
pared in the cafeteria kitchen, packed 
in hot or cold vacuum carriers, and 
delivered to the houses by the store- 
room porters. The food can be con- 
veniently served directly from the car- 
riers without waiter service and is as 
fresh and appetizing as when it left 
the kitchen. 

During the summer session the pic- 
nic service is popular. Simple picnic 
lunches can be prepared in the cafe- 
teria kitchen and packed in individual 
picnic boxes. These lunches usually 
include fried chicken, sandwiches, 
fruit and dessert and sell for a stand- 
ard price. Service on larger picnics 
ranges from simple foods prepared on 
the picnic site to full course dinners, 
transported in vacuum carriers and 
served by cafeteria waiters. Picnic 
equipment is rented to those who wish 
to prepare their own food, but no fee 
is required if the cafeteria is in charge 


of the preparation. Picnic service has 
many advantages in serving large 
crowds and can be handled with great- 
er ease than formal service. Outstand- 
ing in last year’s picnic service was a 
fish-fry held at a near-by lake resort. 
The fish were fried on the spot by the 
cafeteria personnel and served to more 
than 300 coaches who were guests of 
the university. 


SMALL SPECIAL ORDERS 


Another service that the university 
cafeteria offers is preparation of small 
food orders for special occasions. This 
includes such items as cakes for birth- 
days and weddings, special pastries, 
baked hams and turkeys, tea sand- 
wiches, salads, cold meats, punch, cof- 
fee and hot chocolate, in addition to 
any selection from the day’s menu. 
This service is available to students and 
university personnel with delivery for 
campus orders. 

The students and faculty on a col- 
lege campus need the convenience of a 
catering department that is accessible 
and designed primarily for their own 
needs. They are entitled to the bene- 
fits that such a system offers. Quantity 
purchasing by the cafeteria, a mini- 
mum of extra labor and overtime pay, 
and a lower margin of profit naturally 
tend to reduce the price of food, there- 
by making the cost of college catering 
lower than that of the commercial op- 
erator. 

Among the advantages that catering 
offers the food service department, the 
creation of better relations between 
the feeding establishment and its cam- 
pus clientele must not be overlooked. 
By catering to the social functions of 
the campus, it becomes a necessary 
part of campus life; by doing its job 
well, it earns the good will of faculty 
and students. As the revenue from 
catering increases the food service in- 
come, the management is able to im- 
prove its service and lower its stand- 
ard food prices. 
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There are two basic steps in 


PRECOSTING MENUS 


JACK MARTIN 


Director, School of Hotel and Restaurant Management 
University of Denver 


THE STUDENT CAFETERIA AT THE 
University of Denver is operated for 
the university by the school of hotel 
and restaurant management. At its 
inception three years ago, university 
officials decided to attempt to give the 
highest quality meal for a minimum 
price. The operation was set up on a 
nonprofit basis with the university 
furnishing the building and equip 
ment 

After several months of operation, 
observation indicated that, in view of 
other costs, a raw food cost of 50 per 
cent of the sales dollar would give the 
student customers a meal of good qual- 
ity and the luncheons and dinners 
could be fairly priced at 50 and 70 
cents. The cost of labor, supplies, em 
ployes’ meals, laundry, and the like 
became “fixed” within a few points 
and a 50 per cent food cost would put 
the operation within the scope of the 
break-even basis demanded by uni- 
versity policy 


NEED FOR PRECOSTING MENUS 


Further experience showed that fac 
tors other than food cost could be 
budgeted and controlled accurately but 
that food cost would at times run as 
high as 67 per cent, which, of course, 
put the operation at a loss. All pos 
sible points of operation were checked. 
Seasonal price changes as they applied 
to menu making were studied. Con- 
trol through receiving, storing and is- 
suing was established. Portion counts 
were made and the actual number of 
portions collected for at the cash reg- 
ister was compared with kitchen pro 
duction sheets. Even though discrep- 
ancies were found and adjustments 
made to correct them, it was still im- 
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possible to attain the 50 per cent food 
cost desired. It finally became appar- 
ent that the menu was at fault, 22. 
that we were selling food at prices 
that would not give the return needed 
In short, the food was too expensive 
for the class of operation we were 
running 

Because there was no possibility of 
raising prices, we were faced with the 
problem of using recipes and dishes 
that could be served for 50 and 70 
cents and coming out with a 50 per 
cent food cost. Coupled with the cost 
of the raw materials in the recipe, it 
also became necessary to set new por- 
tion standards with each. 

We found that the precosting of 
menus involved two basic steps: (1) 
costing meats, vegetables and other 
products that were trimmed or peeled 
prior to cooking—where there was a 
difference between edible weights and 
purchased weights; (2) setting up the 
recipe on cost forms so that each item 
on the menu revealed its true Cost and 
could be figured in the total meal 


COSTING MEATS AND VEGETABLES 
Meats. Costing was accomplished 
by taking a weighed piece of meat 
with its market price per pound and 
in total. The meat was broken down 





into its essential parts (al! of our 
rounds are butchered by separating 
the tissue according to its natural 
muscular structure), and the yield of 
each was weighed and priced after 
allowance for bone, fat and waste 
(Table 1). This gives unit costs for 
each item that would be used in a 
recipe. Unit costs are recalculated 
when market prices vary more than 
i cents a pound. 

Vegetables. Potatoes, carrots and 
similar vegetables were weighed be- 
fore and after they were peeled, and 
a new unit cost was calculated on the 
basis of the edible weights. Losses 
varied from 35 per cent on Red Mc- 
Clure potatoes to 5 per cent on peeled 
onions 

Setting the recipe on cost forms 
was the most difficult phase of pre- 
costing because it involved getting 
those in the kitchen to put into writ- 
ing what they had always done by 
routine. Some of our people were un- 
willing to part with what they con- 
sidered trade secrets and others had 
cooked a dish by rule of thumb for so 
long that they could not reduce the 
process to writing. It became appar- 
ent at once that each recipe would 
have to be developed, tested and then 
recorded before we could hope to suc- 
ceed in controlling our food costs 

Forms were developed for record- 
ing recipes (Recipe Work Sheet, Ta- 
bles 2 and 3), and as soon as a dish 
was found that we thought we could 
afford, a basic recipe was written up 
Then items on the recipe were pre- 


TABLE 1—MEAT CUTTING TEST: ROUND OF BEEF OF 
GOOD QUALITY 








ITEM WEIGHT 
cube wee weno ea 61% |b. 
EE eee 37s Ib. 
EE ee 9% |b. 
Dh cssttbekh bebe bebense wae 4A |b 
Ne Bae Re Pe 9% Ib 
I OO rT 8 oz 
Win aeddcsceessecesvenss 8 oz. 


Round of Beef of Good Quality: $0.46 Ib. 


PER CENT PRICE VALUE 
100.00 $0.46 $28.17'4 
60.41 0.62 22.80% 
15.10 0.45 4.16% 
7.34 ‘0.15 0.67' 

15.51 0.04 0.38 

0.8 0.30 0.15 
SS £§«:;+. «sive §§ Sweersens 
Nov. 1, 1949 
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TABLE 2—-RECIPE WORK SHEET—Hungarian Goulash 








TOTAL YIELD: 319 LB. 


NUMBER OF PORTIONS: 565 


SIZE OF PORTION: 7 OZ. 





AMOUNT 
WEIGHT COST TOTAL 
INGREDIENTS PURCHASED -_ EDIBLE COUNT PER UNIT COST 
Beef Stew, chuck, cut in 1 oz. pieces 133 Ib. 106 Ib. 1696 pe. $0.40 lb. $53.20 
DR dno eck cccabeuNe cee taekeee 4 |b. 4 |b. 0.15 Ib. 0.60 
Pcs cevescsbesversueweses 8 oz 8 oz. 1.28 Ib. 0.08 
it citiecateueeatpens eee 1% oz. 1% oz. 0.45 Ib. 0.03 
Cees GEG. cc cccvetusctecensn 1 oz 1 oz. 0.41 Ib. 0.025 
ES PEP ee 55 |b 50 Ib. 0.03 Ib. 1.50 
err 4 |b. 10 oz. 0.66 No.10 2.64 
OOS ¢ vnc enon sued ndewks 3 Ib. 10 oz. 0.686 No.10 2.06 
tse eek en ehh bk Seen kaeNeA 2% |b 2 |b. 0.014 Ib. 0.04 
Potatoes, cut in 1 oz. pieces....... 121 Ib 110 Ib. 1760 pc. 0.03 Ib. 3.63 
WO GO cckcccccseaune $63.805 
Cost per Portion.......... 0.113 


Labor: Hours to prepare: |. 
Cooking Time: 3 hours. 


Directions: Smother onions in fat. Stir in paprika, allow paprika to heat but do not burn. Add 
small amount of water, salt, garlic, caraway seed, meat and tomatoes and puree. Simmer two hours. 
Add potatoes and cook until all ingredients are tender. Stir as little as possible after the potatoe 
are added. Serve in casserole: 3 ounces of meat and 3 ounces of potatoes. 


Jan. 31, 1950 





costed and a record was made of this. 
The instructions for preparation were 
then added and the dish was prepared 
in small quantity for taste testing. 
Teachers, students in the hotel school, 
and others were given samples to taste. 
The recipe was changed to conform 
with their comments. Usually another 
test was made from the adjusted 
recipe, and as a rule for final check 
some of the product was served on the 
cafeteria line in order to watch cus- 
tomer reaction. If the dish met all 
tests satisfactorily, the recipe was 
written up for filing in its final form. 

We now have a complete file on all 
raw materials and recipes, including 
juices, salads and sandwiches. Anyone 
considering adopting a plan of this 
sort should understand that it is a long 
and endless job. Our file has been 
more than two years in the making 
and is subject to changes almost daily. 


CONTROL OF RAW MATERIALS 


Menus are made one week in ad- 
vance. The manager uses her knowl- 
edge of market conditions and of the 
popularity of certain items as a basis 
for selection. Some items, such as ap- 
ple pie, are prepared daily; others at 
irregular intervals in order to keep 
students from saying, “Well, today is 
Thursday so expect liver and bacon 
at the cafeteria.” Before a menu is to 
be served a copy is sent to the store- 
keeper, who sees that exactly the quan- 
tities of food called for on each recipe 
are placed in readiness for prepara- 
tion. This is all the food available to 
the cooks. 
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This plan was adopted because at 
first even with standard recipes and 
procedure cooks insisted on “adding 
one more egg” or “just another square 
of butter.” This, of course, ruined 
any attempt at control. Now our 
storeroom and walk-in refrigerators 
are accessible only to the manager and 
storekeeper. The cooks have latitude 
in seasoning and flavoring, such as 
adding another lemon since lemons 
vary in taste, but if there is repeated 
need for variance in seasoning and 
flavoring, the basic recipe is changed 
to fit the case. The procedure on each 
work sheet is stressed, and the cooks 
are supposed to follow through in 
detail although it is difficult to hold a 


cook to the directions if he has had 
experience in preparing a dish. 


RESULTS OF PRECOSTING 


Besides giving a uniform product 
and the customer a better quality of 
food, the value of precosting menus 
lies in accurate prediction of food 
costs. Using this method of food cost 
prediction, we have been able to con- 
trol our cost within a percentage point 
over the last two years of operation. 
Our food cost has dropped from 66.6 
per cent to 49.7 during this period. 

Another valuable by-product of the 
use of this method is the “cost-con- 
sciousness” that has developed in the 
staff. For instance, cooks commonly 
thought of the cost of a pound of 
meat as being the market price of a 
wholesale cut. We found that about 
25 per cent of the wholesale cut was 
lost in trim during fabrication and 
that this expense had to be absorbed 
in the edible portion .of the meat. 
The cooks now realize the importance 
of the cost of each item as it relates 
to the menu and have done much to 
improve the operation through their 
interest. 

Credit must be given to excellent 
management and supervision since 
they are directly responsible for the 
success of the system. We are con- 
vinced that, as a tool in the hands 
of good management, standardized 
recipes, precosted and properly used 
in menu construction, will be well 
worth the cost and effort of their de- 
velopment. It may mean the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. 


TABLE 3—RECIPE WORK SHEET—Apple Pie 








TOTAL YIELD: 5 8 INCH PIES 


NUMBER PORTIONS: 30 


SIZE OF PORTION: 1/6 





AMOUNT 

WEIGHT EDIBLE cOsT _ TOTAL 

INGREDIENTS PURCHASED WEIGHT COUNT PER UNIT COST 

Paints Tis ocncvtes vse wences ian 1 Ib. 8 oz 1 Ib. 8 oz. $0.06 Ib. $0.09 
ais cnaks andes Hhageenewbaenans 1 Ib. 2 oz 1 Ib. 2 oz. 0.14 Ib. 0.158 
Rn accees cnhetnnseecen ts 8 oz 8 oz. 0.12 qt. 0.03 
DE 66ctesnkeseeddndliseceoeuen 1 oz. 1 oz. 0.02 0.001 
Ri CR. ns ceeeadseenhans 3 Ib. 3 Ib. 0.15 Ib. 0.45 
Suet; GUONEIOR. ..000 8s stixvess 1 Ib. 8 oz. 1 Ib. 8 oz. 0.09 Ib. 0.135 
Cnn ck ca vev barnes secede 3 oz. 3 oz. 0.07 Ib. 0.013 
Water and Apple Juice........... 1 -. Vesnsille. -- eeee es 
CI akc dons ck cpacheen ee Venus 1 tsp. 0.56 Ib. 0.004 
Vetel Cagh, .ccvcvccenenees $0.881 

Cost per Portion........... 0.029 


Labor: Hours to prepare: |. 
Cooking Time: 45 minutes. 


Directions: Mix flour, salt and lard coarsely together. Add buttermilk and with the least possible 
motion make a soft dough and let it rest in the icebox for one hour or overnight. Drain juice from 
defrosted apples and add sufficient water to bring it up to one quart of liquid. Save enough of 
this liquid to dissolve the cornstarch, then add 1 pound of sugar and bring it to a boil. As soon as 
boiling, stir in dissolved cornstarch and cook until clear. Take off fire, add apples, Y2 pound of 
sugar, and | teaspoon cinnamon. Cool before using. 
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Talk Eventual Federation of Business Officer Associations . . . Expect 


Deferment Policy for Draftees . . . Argue War Problems at Meeting of 


Educators . . . A.C.E. Offers Services to Uncle Sam . . . New Cut-Off Dates 





Expect Announcement 
by Selective Service 
on Deferment Policy 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—It is antici- 
pated that Selective Service will an- 
nounce some definite policy within the 
next few months which will assure a 
continuous flow of selected students 
into positions requiring a high degree 
of education. According to present 
regulations, students who receive their 
initial call for induction while enrolled 
full time in a college or university will, 
by law, have their induction postponed 
to the end of the academic year. 

National Headquarters of Selective 
Service has authorized local selective 
service boards to defer students, both 
undergraduate and graduate, who re- 


ceive their notice for induction prior 
to the beginning of this academic year 
if (1) they have completed at least 
one academic year; (2) they were in 
the upper half of their class during 
the last academic year enrolled, and 
(3) they had made arrangements prior 
to Aug. 1, 1950, to enroll in a full-time 
course of instruction at a college or 
university or institution of 
learning for the academic year ending 
in the spring of 1951. 

It has been pointed out that this 
authorization of deferment does not 
rescind the provisions for deferment of 
students in preprofessional courses in 
the health fields as originally author- 
ized in Local Board Memorandum No. 
7. The memorandum was issued almost 
two years ago, on Nov. 2, 1948. 


similar 





Business Personnel Attends Workshop at Omaha 





Faculty at workshop on college busi- 
ness management held at the Univer- 
sity of Omaha July 31 to August 5 
included (above) E. Clarendon Smith, 
business manager, MacMurray College; 
F. H. Gorman, University of Omaha; 
John Dale Russell, chief, division of 
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higher education, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, who conducted the workshop; 
Boardman Bump, treasurer, Mount 
Holyoke College, and Harold T. Porter, 
purchasing agent of Tulane University. 
More than 70 business officers and ad 
ministrative personnel attended. 


Representatives Meet to 
Discuss Federation of 
C.U.B.0. and N.A.E.B. 


CHICAGO.—In order to discuss closer 
coordination of activities of the re- 
gional associations of college and 
university business officers and the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Buy- 
ers, a meeting of regional association 
representatives was to be held Sep- 
tember 11 and 12 at the Illini Center 
here. 

The meeting of the association rep- 
resentatives was initiated by Jamie R. 
Anthony, comptroller of Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology and president of 
the Southern Association of College 
and University Business Officers. Not- 
ing that the various college business 
officer associations had passed resolu- 
tions in recent annual meetings urg- 
ing the possibility of a federation of 
regional groups, Mr. Anthony sug- 
gested a conference to discuss mutual 
problems. 

Representatives for this first joint 
meeting were to be limited to the cur- 
rent president and secretary-treasurer 
of each group. Those attending the 
meeting, or indicating that they 
planned to attend, included John K. 
Selleck, University of Nebraska, and 
C. C. DeLong, University of Illinois, 
who are president and secretary-treas- 
urer, respectively, of the Central Asso- 
ciation of College and University Busi- 
ness Officers; H. R. Patton, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and Irwin K. 
French, Middlebury College, who rep- 
resented the Eastern Association of 
College and University Business Ofh- 
cers as president and secretary-treas- 
urer, respectively; Jamie R. Anthony, 
Georgia Institute of Technology, and 
Gerald D. Henderson, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, as president and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively, of the Southern 
Association of College and University 
Business Officers; Elton D. Phillips, 
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Medart Telescopic Gym Seats in both Wall At- 
tached and Movable types. High Row (up to 20 
rows) and Recessed types. Write for descriptive 
literature. Send your plans for suggestions. See 
our catalog in Sweet's. 





A complete line of Basketball Backstops both 
standard and special designs ‘‘tailored’’ to meet 
any structural condition. Write for descriptive 
literature. See our catalog in Sweet's. 
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Medart Gym Equipment is not only used by the nation’s leading 
schools and universities but it is predominately the choice for use 
in athletic events throughout the world. Splendid tribute to Medart 
integrity of manufacture, known and respected in the athletic world 
for more than three quarters of a century. 


Integrity of manufacture means that quality is foremost in every 
piece of Medart Equipment. Quality in the selection of the best 
material needed to fit specific uses . . . whether it be steel, wood, 
fabric or leather . . . quality in the care and craftsmanship exercised 
in fabrication so that every piece of Medart apparatus meets the 
standard that experts demand. 


These are the reasons why every buyer of gymnasium equipment 


can profit by the installation of Medart Equipment . . . the “Choice 
of Experts.” FM-50-3 
Write for descriptive literature . ., send your plans for suggestions. 


Grep (JEDART PRODUCTS, Inc. 


3532 DE KALB ST. ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
Leadership for over 75 years in School Equipment 
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University of Southern California, and 
James M. Miller, University of Cali- 
fornia, as president and secretary-treas- 
urer, respectively, of the Western As- 
sociation of College and University 
Business Officers; W. A. Hamilton, 
Lincoln University, and L. H. Foster 
Jr., Tuskegee Institute, who repre- 
sented the American Association of 
College and University Business Off- 
cers as president and secretary-treas- 
urer, respectively. 

The National Association of Educa- 


LIQUA-SAN “Gb 


tional Buyers was represented by Rev. 
J. Leo Sullivan, College of the Holy 
Cross, and Bert C. Ahrens, president 
and executive secretary, respectively. 

It was anticipated that discussion 
would center upon what might be 
done to integrate more effectively the 
work of regional business officer asso- 
ciations during the currently unsettled 
international situation and to work 
toward a tentative proposal for a fed- 


eration of the various groups. Press 


deadlines for COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
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PURE VEGETABLE OIL LIQUID TOILET SOAP 





Teaching children the cleanliness habit is easier when 
you provide them with Liqua-San ‘‘C’’, gentle, pure, liquid 
toilet soap. Its quick, penetrating lather cleans grimy hands 
thoroughly and helps eliminate the cause of much sickness. 
Use Liqua-San and watch school health improve. Economical? 
it surely is... for you dilute this highly 
concentrated soap with three or four parts 


water before dispensing. Write today 
for sample and demonstration. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA => TORONTO, CANADA 
—Ao 
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SITY BUSINESS prevent publication of 
a report of the meeting before the 
October issue. 


New Ruling for 
Veterans Returning 
to Active Service 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Veterans who 
have started G.I. bill studies and inter- 
rupt back into active 
military service will not be bound by 
the July 25, 1951, cut-off date for re- 
turning to training, according to an 
announcement by Carl R. Gray Jr., 
veterans administrator. 

Mr. Gray pointed out that they will 
be allowed to resume their training 
within a “reasonable period” following 
their release from active service, even 
though they got out after the deadline 
date. Under this new ruling, a veteran 


them to go 


will have to meet the following re- 
quirements: 

|. The conduct and progress in his 
G.I. bill course must have been satis- 
factory. 

2. The amount of training he may 
obtain after he gets out of uniform 
will be limited by his remaining G.I. 
bill entitlement. 

3. His course may not extend be- 
yond the wind-up of the G.I. bill pro- 
gram on July 25, 1956. 

According to the law, the July 25, 
1951, cut-off date applies to World 
War II veterans discharged before July 
25, 1947. 


afterward, the cut-off date is four years 


For those few discharged 
from date of discharge. 


N.S.R.B. Will Allocate 
Responsibilities to 
Governmental Agencies 


WASHINGTON, D.C. — Preliminary 
statements by representatives of the Na- 
tional Security Resources Board indi- 
cate that the board does not expect to 
become an operating agency such as 
the War Manpower Commission in 
World War IL. 

Though the powers that are al 
located to N.S.R.B. by the National 
Defense Act of 1947 are 
those of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion of World War Il, the N.S.R.B. 


has indicated that it will seek to estab 


similar to 


lish over-all policies and will delegate 
operating functions to existing govern- 
mental agencies. 

For example, the Department of La- 
bor will be charged with the respon- 
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~ ADLAKE WINDOWS are 


AT BARRINGTON SCHOOL 











Architects: PERKINS & WILL — Contractor: COATH & GOSS 


They’ll Actually Pay for Themselves 
BY SAVING MAINTENANCE COSTS! 


Yes, the new ADLAKE ALUMINUM WINDOWS in mod- 
ern Barrington School, Barrington, Illinois, will 
ultimately pay for themselves by eliminating all 
maintenance costs except routine washing. And 
what’s more, they’Il last as long as the school itself! 
These ADLAKE WINDOWS form a perfect weather 
seal against wind, rain and cold—for only ADLAKE 
offers the combination of woven-pile weather strip- 
ping and patented serrated guides that assures min- 
imum air infiltration and absolute finger-tip control. 
And ADLAKE WINDOWS never warp, rot, rattle, stick 
or swell. They retain their smart good looks and 
easy operation for the life of the building. 
FOR THE FULL STORY of ADLAKE’s worry-free, 
moneysaving operation, drop a card today to 
The Adams & Westlake Company, 1118 N. 


Michigan, Elkhart, Indiana. No obligation, of 
course, 


=~ auany (oS ADLAKE ALUMINUM WINDOWS 
(Bh) Songs y HAVE THESE “PLUS” FEATURES: 


TCR === ane 


e Finger-tip Control 
e No Painting or Maintenance 
e Ease of Installation 
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Copperweld* Chain Link Fence 
provides long life, low cost pro- 


tection. It mever needs to be 
painted—costs less per year than 
any other chain link fence. 
Write for a sample and descrip- 


tive literature. *Trade Mark 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
Glassport, Pa. 


Close-up of Copper- 
weld Chain Link Fence. 
The strong steel core 
ote sa sagging and 
| breakage — the thick 
Molten-Welded copper 
covering provides per- 
manent protection 
against rust. 












THIS COUPON 


RAECW CAIA \ 


Copperweld Stee! Company 
Glassport, Pa. 


Please send me your Chain Link Fence Catalog. 


name 
compony 
oddress 


city zone state 
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sibility of determining “critical occupa- 
tions”; the Department of Commerce 
will determine “essential activities’; 
the Munitions Board will be held re- 
sponsible to procure from the three 


| armed services their needs for college 


facilities, hotels and resorts, and to al- 
locate such facilities to the army, navy 
or air force if a need for them de- 
velops; the U.S. Office of Education is 
to “serve as the focal point for all plan- 
ning in the educational area. It is ex- 
pected that it will be a major channel 
of information to the colleges and uni- 
versities in the research field.” 

Plans are being made for an inter- 
governmental committee to be formed 
that will be made up of representatives 
of the office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, National Security Resources 
Board, Bureau of the Budget, and Fed- 
eral Security Agency. This committee 
will be appointed for the purpose of 
giving further consideration to the 
function of colleges and universities in 
relation to the current emergency. 


32 Given 10 Days to 
Sign Loyalty Oath 

BERKELEY, CALIF.—The University 
of California's board of regents at its 
August 25 meeting voted 12 to 10 to 
discharge 32 faculty members unless 
they signed a special non-Communist 
statement within 10 days. 

The vote reversed an action taken 
a month ago by the regents when they 
voted 10 to 9 to retain the nonsigners, 
all of whom had been cleared by a 
screening committee and declared loyal. 

According to reports, initiative for 
urging the regents to dismiss the 32 
faculty members was taken by John 
Francis Neylan, a member of the board 
of regents. The professors have the 
support of Gov. Earl Warren of Cali- 
fornia, who contended that since an 
investigating group found no evidence 
that any of the “holdouts” was a Com- 
munist, the regents should permit 
them to continue as faculty members. 
In this stand Governor Warren was 
backed by Robert G. Sproul, president 
of the university. 

It is charged by some that those 
favoring the ouster are motivated by 
reasons other than the loyalty question 
and that it is a political attempt to 
get rid of President Sproul as being 
“too liberal” and to embarrass Gov- 
ernor Warren in the November elec- 
tions. 


Discuss Problems 
Affecting Education 
as Result of War 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—On July 28 a 
meeting was called by the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
at which representatives from 12 ma- 
jor organizations in the field of educa- 
tion met to discuss problems affecting 
education as a result of the Korean 
war. 

The meeting was primarily in the 
nature of an exploratory session to dis- 
cover what action or work had already 
been initiated by various educational 
organizations. It developed that rela- 
tively little actual work had been in- 
itiated, though reports were received 
of work being done in local commu- 
nities by school superintendents in 
placing their facilities at the disposal 
of civil defense leaders to be utilized 
as shelter and feeding areas in the 
event of an enemy attack. 

There appeared to be concern re- 
garding the effect of Selective Service 
and the possibility of shortages of vari- 
ous materials needed 
programs. 


in construction 
One school administrator 
fele that it was essential for schools 
to have a No. 2 priority for materials. 

As a result of the fact that the 
American Council on Education had 
probably moved faster and farther in 
the field of setting its machinery in 
action, it expressed itself as being re- 
luctant to create a centralized organiza- 
tion that would block the actions of 
the council in its attempt to work out 
higher education problems with vari- 
ous federal agencies. 

One outcome of the July 28 meeting 
was the establishment of an interim 
committee of five members, created to 
keep in close touch with war-planning 
agencies of the government. The five 
members are to be named by the Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
American Vocational Association, the 
Council of Chief State School Officers, 
the National Commission for Teacher 
Education, and the American Council 
on Education. The American Council 
on Education later announced its with- 
drawal as a member of this committee. 

Later criticism developed from other 
educational organizations, which felt 
that they were not adequately repre- 
sented by this committee, which had 
been created at the July 28 meeting 
held at the National Education Asso- 
ciation Building. 
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WRITE TODAY for your free copy of the 

illustrated booklet, “Quiet Comfort 

for School and College.” The 

Celotex Corporation, Dept. T-9, 120 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. In Canada, Dominion 
Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. 
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QUIET for the Halls of Learning 


@ WHEREVER STUDENTS GATHER to 
study, play or eat, the quiet comfort 
of modern Sound Conditioning is 
directly beneficial. Both lecturer and 
listener are helped by good acoustics. 
And concentration is improved when 
noise is stopped before it starts. 


That’s why more and more ceilings 
of campus buildings are getting mod- 
ern acoustical treatment. Acousti- 
Celotex ceiling tile brings the same 
immediate quiet to classrooms, hall- 
ways, libraries, gymnasiums and din- 
ing halls—for a very modest cost. 


A 


TRADEMARK 








Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning 
Products are installed quickly. There 
is one to fit every acoustical and build- 
ing code requirement. Standard per- 
forated materials require no special 
maintenance—can be painted repeat- 
edly and washed without impairing the 
sound-absorbing capacity. 

Your staff and students deserve this 
aid to better instruction and learning. 
Contact your local distributor of 
Acoustic-Celotex products for an ex- 
pert, free analysis of your Sound Con- 
ditioning requirements. 





REGISTERED U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Sound Conditioning Products 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 


* CHICAGO 3 «+ ILLINOIS 
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FROM 
STARTER TROUBLES 
L Her jo cents more. 


HERE’S YOUR CHOICE: 


“old-fashioned” conventional ballast 





and No-Blink starters that would often require 
starter replacements 

OR 
fast-starting Guth Quickliter Ballast...and 
never again starter troubles; for only 90 cents more 
per 2-lamp, 4-ft. fixture. This is less 


than the cost of replacing a starter once. 


Every Guth 40w fixture is available with 
Quickliter ballast. Instant Start lamp prices, lumen 
output, and life expectancy are virtually the 

same as those of regular 40w lamps. 

Don’t you have enough headaches anyway? 

You can avoid at least this one and 


save your aspirin for others. 







GUTH QUICKLITERS are featured in our catalog 
number 47-N Write for a copy today! 


IGHTING 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY + ST. LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 
eCaders wr Lighturg Face 1902 
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NEWS ....... 


Reservoir of G.I.’s 
Trained in Essential 
Trades Now Available 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—A recent an- 
nouncement by the Veterans Admin- 
istration indicated that the United 
States has a large sized reservoir of 
veterans trained under the G.I. bill in 
skills and trades that would be essen- 
tial in time of war. A survey revealed 
that this reservoir of manpower cov- 
ered only veterans actually in class- 
rooms and at training benches. For 
every man then in training, V.A. esti- 
mated at least two others had either 
completed or discontinued their G.L. 
bill courses 

At the time of the survey, which 
was made in the late fall of 1949, vet- 
eran-enrollees included 735,000 in col- 
808,000 in 
trade, industrial and other schools be- 
low the college level; 304,000 m insti- 
tutional on-farm training, and 285,000 
in on-the-job training courses. 


leges and universities; 


Thirteen per cent of the college stu- 
dents, or 100,000, were 
studying engineering. Another 6 per 
cent, or nearly 46,000, were enrolled 
in medical and related courses. And 
5 per cent, or 42,000, were taking 
courses in the physical and natural 
sciences, such as physics, meteorology, 
geology and the like. 

Of those below the college level, 
approximately 80,000, or three-fourths 
of 111,000 veterans, were taking me- 


more than 


chanical courses, with particular em- 
phasis on automobile mechanics. The 
second most popular course among this 
group was the one concerning radio 
and other communications. 

The V.A. pointed out that in addi- 
tion to this reservoir of . veterans 
trained in occupations directly related 
to war and defense, the majority of all 
G.L. bill enrollees have trained for jobs 
that would be useful to a nation in 
mobilizing its resources for emergency 
purposes. 


Announces Objective 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.—Dr. Dale H. 
Moore, president of Cedar Crest Col- 
lege, recently announced a 10 year: ob- 
jective to include a student enroll- 
ment of 450 to 500 and a minimum 
endowment increase of half a million 
dollars. Samuel E. Boney, Boston, has 
been appointed director of develop- 
ment for the college. 
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SALTINE CRACKERS 


CUT FOOD COST... 
BY CUTTING WASTE! 


You get a real bonus in the new cello- 
phane-wrapped PREMIUM Saltine 
Crackers! There is no waste caused by 
sogginess or staleness ... no waste of 
“bottom-of-the-box” pieces and crumbs 

. no waste of time in handling unused 
crackers and trying to keep them fresh. 
Every PREMIUM Saltine packet you 


buy earns a profit! 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET 
packed with ideas on how to increase sales 


and cut food cost with NABISCO prod- 


Crackers * TRISCUIT Wafers * DANDY 
OYSTER Crackers * RITZ Crackers * 
OREO Creme Sandwich. 





A PRODUCT OF 
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ucts, including: PREMIUM Saltine ? 





BUILD PROFITS... 
BY SERVING QUALITY! 


Your patrons know that PREMIUM 
Saltine Crackers in cellophane packets 
are always fresh, crisp and whole. They 
like the clean eye appeal of the package. 
And they'll enjoy having salty, flaky 
PREMIUM Saltine Crackers with soup 
and other dishes—or as a substitute for 
bread and rolls—even though it’s a 


money-saver for you! 


*Known as SNOWFLAKE CRACKERS in the Pacific states 








National Biscuit Co., Dept. 21, 449 W. 14 St., New York 14, N. Y. 


Please send your booklet “Around the clock with NABISCO.” 
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Address..... 
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(asisco) NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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NEWS. .....-. 


Dietitians’ Annual 
Meeting Oct. 16 to 20 


CHICAGO.—The 33d annual meet- 
ing of the American Dietetic Associa- 


tion will be held in Washington, D.C., 


October 16 to 20. It is expected that 
3500 members from 


D.C., and Hawaii will attend. 
Some of the speakers scheduled 
appear on the program include: Dr. 


George F. Zook, retiring president of 


La 


“4 x€ 


46 afhiliated state 
associations and those of Washington, 


the American Council on Education; 
Dr. Paul L. Dressel, chairman of the 
board of examiners, Michigan State 
College; Dr. Nina Ridenour, director 
of the division of education of the 
National Committee for Mental Hy- 
giene, Inc, New York City; Dr. O. 
Spurgeon English, head of the psy- 
chiatry department of Temple Univer- 
sity Medical School and Hospital, and 
Dr. C. Glen King, scientific director, 
Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New York 
City. 
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Gi ve Your 


Floors 


GREATER 


FOOT 


. TRACTION 4 





VES-COTE 


FLOOR-WAX 


CONTAINING A NEW COLLOIDAL SILICA ANTI-SLIP AGENT 


The hazards of slipping and falling on floors are 
greatly reduced if floors are finished with VES-COTE. 
VES-COTE contains a new anti-slip agent, colloidal 
silica, that gives excellent sole and heel traction. 


In addition, VES-COTE finishes to a high gloss; is 


Sa water-resistant and long-wearing. 


%\ It’s important to you to have attractive floors 


® 


BRITEN-ALL 


A highly concentrated liquid 
cleaning compound for floors 
and woodwork. Briten-All is 
a neutral floor cleaner that 
cleans better, safer, easier—at 
lower cost. 


VE STA Line sr. LOUIS 10, MO 
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4 UD * —and safe floors. You get both by using VES- 
veiw” COTE. Write today for detailed information. 


VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR 


Scrubs and polishes faster. 
Easy to operate. 
tionally 
fectly balanced construction. 


MACHINE —— 
hb 

Safe. E 

Sturdy, 


xcep- 


quiet. per- 7 
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A.C.E. Offers Services 


of Its Institutions to 
Federal Government 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—At an August 
5 meeting of the American Council on 
Education, attended by college and 
governmental leaders, a letter was pre- 
pared advising President Truman that 
the services of institutions of higher 
education were being offered for use 
during the international crisis. 

J. L. Morrill, president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and chairman of 
the council, declared that the experi- 
ence of World War II demonstrated 
the heavy reliance of the federal gov- 
ernment on the colleges and univer- 
sities in the country for specialized 
skilled specialists, 
technological education, 
research 


training programs, 
and scientific 
Presiding at the 
session of the 


afternoon 
Arthur §S. 
Adams, currently president of the Uni- 


meeting, 


versity of New Hampshire and presi- 
dent-elect of the American Council on 
Education, stated that in view of the 
possibilities of immediate large-scale 
war, the central problem of higher 
that there be effective 
utilization of the 100,000 staff, 2,- 
500,000 students, and $3,000,000,000 
physical plant of the 1800 colleges and 
universities. 
Members of the 


fro m 


education iS 


conference heard 


representatives of the govern- 
mental agencies about plans for the op- 
eration of Selective Service, the de- 
velopment of a national 


scientific personnel, 


register of 
of facil- 
ities, including the physical plants of 


a survey 


colleges and universities for training 
programs, and an appraisal of staff ca- 
pacities and specialties. 

The following principles were recog 
nized as being underlying elements in 
the discussion: 

1. Since the period of military pre- 
paredness is likely to be long, it is 
imperative that there be a continuing 
flow of trained manpower to meet 
both immediate and long-range needs 
of our total national security. 

2. The threat of atomic 


entails the necessity of dispersion and 


wartare 


distribution rather than concentration 
of training programs and research. 
Consideration should be given to geo- 
graphic distribution of necessary units 
away from the areas of priority targets 
for bombing. 

3. Since the conflict is basically in 


the field of ideologies, it is essential 
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The news is sweeping the country! 









It’s the 


y 


 Sanistand 


...@ new urinal for women by American-Standard 


ROM all over the country orders are pouring in! From 

hotels, restaurants, night clubs, theatres, department 
stores, bus and railway terminals, schools, universities, fac- 
tories, service stations. Everyone concerned with the op- 
eration and upkeep of public rest rooms for women is inter- 
ested in the new Sanistand fixture. It has been carefully 
designed and constructed to offer the utmost convenience, 
efliciency and cleanliness . and has been thoroughly 
examined and approved by women users in test installa- 
tions all over the country. 

Every day more people responsible for the maintenance 


American~-Stardard 


First in heating ... first in plumbing 


Look for this 





Serving home and industry: AWERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS © DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 
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of sanitary conditions in women’s rest rooms are finding 
that they can’t afford to ignore this new fixture. It will be 
well worth your while to have complete information on the 
Sanistand before you plan to modernize your old rest rooms 
or install new ones. Although the Sanistand can function 
as a water closet (and can usually replace one in mod- 
ernization work), it is designed to be installed along with 
them. Send in the convenient coupon . . . or see your 
Heating and Plumbing Contractor. 

American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, 
Dept. CB-9, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation 
Dept. CB-9, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, your new Better 
Rest Room Guide, including complete information on 
the Sanistand. 


a 
PITT. gc ccc ceo sccesssccnsedsadudbesonsunbianasuhans 
Address peaiiaiertcsiie “issn eee aa oe 
City einen - 
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that those aspects of education that 
contribute to the understanding and 
the day-to-day practice of democratic 
living be a continuing major function 
of our institutions of higher education. 


have been more effective if retained 
within their own environment. 


U. of Chicago Pays 
Tax Bill of $443,000 


CHICAGO.—James Parker Hall, 
treasurer of the University of Chicago, 
has disclosed that the university paid 
real estate taxes to Cook County 
in the amount of $443,000 for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30. Of the 
amount, $217,000 was paid directly by 


4. As far as possible, the services 
of individuals in instruction and re- 
search should be utilized where they 
are. In World War II many individ- 
uals were drawn from their own class- 
rooms and laboratories in order to es- 
tablish large instructional or research 
centers. In many instances they would 























Let COMARKISOO vecive... 


Planning new floors? ...then the time has come for you to assure 
yourself of the most economical buy you can make by comparing all 
brands. And like so many leading architects, contractors and university 
superintendents, men who know better flooring, you'll choose Hood 
Rubber Tile .. . the floor that gives you a lifetime of wear, a new 
conception of beauty, a minimum of maintenance and years of quiet 
and comfort! 


Make your choice the choice of experts . .. Hood Rubber Tile! To help 
you with this all-important decision, write for free color catalog today! 


” 


O GREAT TILES 







TWO GREAT NAMES 
ms Hood Rubber Ca } 
'WATERTOWN, MASS.| 
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the university on property operated by 
it, and the remainder was paid by 
lessees and others, as part of leasing 
agreements. 

All real estate owned by the uni- 
versity for investment purposes is fully 
taxable. The tax bill for the last fiscal 
year was smaller than in some previous 
years because the amount of real estate 
held for investment has been decreased 
in course of management of the uni- 
versity’s investment portfolio. 


Hofstra College Has 
Plan for Draftees 


HEMPSTEAD, N.Y.—Hofstra College 
authorities recently announced a plan 
to turn back unused tuition to college 
men drafted after starting the college 
term, plus partial credit for courses 
begun but not completed before the 
draft call. 

According to the Hofstra plan, after 
five regular 
courses, which normally run 15 weeks, 
the student who into the 
armed forces will receive one-third of 


weeks attendance in 


is drafted 


the credit he would normally earn with 
satisfactory marks. At the end of 10 
weeks’ attendance, two-thirds of the 
maximum credit for a course will be 
allowed. 

M. C. Old, dean of the faculty, stated 
that the new Hofstra ruling is intended 
to give college men who are uncertain 
how soon their academic training may 
be interrupted by the Korean war an 
incentive for using to good purpose 
the time that might be lost in waiting 
for a draft call. 


Stanford Increases 
Tuition to $660 


PALO ALTO, CALIF.—The board of 
trustees of Stanford University recently 
voted an increase in tuition of $20 a 
quarter, making the yearly figure $660 
for all undergraduates and most grad- 
uate students. The new schedule be- 
comes effective this fall. 

According to Wallace Sterling, presi- 
dent of Stanford, the increase was 
voted by the board with great reluc- 
tance and only after a careful study 
indicated the move was imperative. 
He pointed out that students will be 
paying only 53 per cent of the costs of 
their Stanford education with the in- 


_creased tuition; since 1920 tuition has 


gone up 230 per cent, whereas operat- 
ing costs have gone up 490 per cent. 
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Made by Wear. Kver in the 


most modern cutlery plant 
in the world 


Here’s perfection in cutlery for professional use. It 
results from years of me -tallurgic al research, extensive 
field testing, and manufacturing by men who have 
been making fine cutlery for decades. 


As leader in the kitchen utensil field, we wanted to 
offer you cutlery equal to the finest imported quality. 
A special plant was built at Olean, N. Y. (America’s 
cutlery city). Experts were put in charge and told to 
produce a line that chefs who insist on only the very 
best would cheer about. 
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Finest materials and workmanship 


Wear-Ever knives are made from high carbon, chrome- 
vanadium steel. The high carbon gives the blades their 
razor-sharp cutting edges. The chrome gives them tough- 
ness and resistance to corrosion. The vanadium gives the 
blades their fine grain. Metal is drawn to a C-Rockwell 
hardness of 53-55, considered most suitable for profes- 
sional use where knives are sharpened frequently. 

Full tang blades have Ebonwood handles with rounded 
edges, providing a friendly, hand-fitting grip. They are 
attached with nickel-silver, compression-type rivets which 
give a sanitary and permanently tight fit. To see and use 
these knives is to appreciate them. For further informa- 
tion, ask your dealer or mail the coupon today to: Cutlery 
Division, the Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, 
4009 Wear-Ever Building, New Kensington, Pa. 














FF ee ee 8 8 88 Oe ee eee 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Company, | 
4009 Wear-Ever Bldg., New Kensington, Pa. | 
Please send us full information regardiamyoae fiewline | 
of professional cutlery. | 
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GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 
© Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J., took Alumni Fund in 
1950 the sum of $52,321, according to 
a recent announcement by Thomas N. 
the 


into its 


Wright, executive secretary of 
Rutgers Fund. 

e Hartwick College, Oneonta, N.Y., 
through its president, Dr. Henry J. 
Arnold, announces receipt of a gift of 
than 
$160,000 from the James A. and Jessie 
Smith 


securities estimated to be more 


Dewar Foundation, Inc., of 


Oneonta, and Mrs. Dewar. The gift 
will be used for the construction of a 
residence hall for women. 

® North Texas State College at Denton 
has received a grant of $6804 from the 
National Health the 


investigation of actinomycetes in water 


Institutes of tor 
supplies. 

e Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho 
boken, N.J., recently received a grant of 


$900,000 the 


the 
Me 


from trustees ol 


Charles and Rosanna Batchelor 


morial, Inc. 


FLOOR CLEANING MAGIC 


BE KIND TO 


CLEANS 
MARBLE and TERRAZ2° 


‘SEALS AS IT CLEANS 


5 ¥ 
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e your floors 


e your help 
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NAMES IN THE NEWS 


James P. Hart, 
associate justice of 
the Texas supreme 
court, has been 
named to the first 
chancellorship of 
the University ol 
Texas, Austin, at 
$20,000 annually, 


the highest salary in Texas state gov- 





J. P. Hart 


ernment. 
Hart 
more than 100 candidates for the posi- 


It was reported that Justice 
was selected as chancellor from 
tion and will become the chief execu 


tive officer for the entire University of 


Texas system. His appointment be 
comes effective November 15. 
Clarke H. Rowe, a member of the 


business research department staff of 
the Wisconsin State Chamber of Com 
merce, has been named by Dr. Clark 
G. Kuebler, president of Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wis., as assistant to the presi 
dent. Mr. Rowe succeeds Harry A. 
Cody Jr., who resigned August | to 
accept a position with a local business 
concern. Duties of the new assistant to 
the president will be concerned with 
fund raising and coordinating public 
relations phases of the college admin 
istration. 

Dr. Charles P. 
Hogarth, dean of 
Ward 


School Junior Col 


Jelmont 


lege, Nashville, 
Tenn., from 1942 
to 1947, has been 
named president 
of Gulf Park Col 
lege, Gulfport, Miss. Dr. Hogarth as 
sumed his new duties in July, when he 
succeeded Dr. Richard G. Cox, who 
retired after 30 years as president of 


C. P. Hogarth 


the institution. 


Herbert A. Meyer, business manager 
ot Centre College of Kentucky, has 
resigned his position with the college 
atter 20 years in order to enter private 
business in Springheld, Ky. 


D. W. Smythe, assistant comptroller 


at DePauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind., has been named purchasing agent. 
He had been assistant comptroller at 
DePauw from 1936 to 1945, at which 
time he entered private business, but 


returned to the university staff in 1948 


T. S. Townsley, chairman of the 
board of trustees at Wilmington Col 
lege, Wilmington, Ohio, has _ been 


named vice president of the college. 
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Here is the most practical desk ever designed! Why? 
Simmons asked students what they wanted in a desk... 
asked school authorities, too. Result! the completely 
new Duet Desk. 

Students like the Duet Desk because it provides 
ample room for two...a large 47145 x 32 inch surface 
for drawing or writing...a roomy drawer for each 
student... plenty of leg room...handy shelves for 
books and papers...one lamp can supply sight-saving 
light for both users...compact—gives more floor area 
... everything needed within easy reach means better 
concentration! 

School officials like the Duet Desk because it fits 
neatly in small or odd spaces or against walls...saves 
the cost of a second desk... its Simfast finish resists 
defacement by acids, coffee, ink stains and other 


SIMMONS COMPANY 





Display Rooms: 
Chicago 54, Merchandise Mart * New York 16, One Park Avenue 
San Francisco 11, 295 Bay St. * Atlante 1, 353 Jones Ave., N.W. 
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Order Duet Desk F-142-21 


liquids, heat and cold ...constructed of steel, it can 
take years of use and abuse...soundproof case and 
drawer slides... positive drawer stops that prevent 
damage when drawer is pulled out too far... encour- 
ages neatness ... easy to clean. 

For complete information about the 16 colors avail- 
able, sizes, prices, see your equipment dealer. Or, mail 
the coupon. 


Note bow the Duet Desk 
gives each student two 
large bookshelves. Refer- 
ence and textbooks are in 
plain sight and easy reach. 
DESK ALSO AVAILABLE 
WITH LINOLEUM TOP. 


: 
: SIMMONS COMPANY 

Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Please send all the facts about your new Students’ Duer 
Desk. We need about............ desks. 


Name 


Address 


pa\yy/ Duet Desk by SIMMONS 


Student inspired ! School approved! 
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Homer Albert 
Bonhiver, 
member of a cer- 
tified 
counting firm in 


former 
public ac 


Wisconsin, has 
been named assist 





ant business man 
H. A. Bonhiver ager of Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn. His appoint 
ment became effective in late July. He 
will assist Bruce Pollock, treasurer and 
business manager of the college. 








“MULTI-CLEAN... 


says A. A. Fowler, 
Building and Grounds Sup’t 
at Macalester college. 


Enrollment at Macalester 
in St. Paul is more than 
triple pre-war levels. Floors 
get more than tripled use. 
But MULTI-CLEAN floor 
machines, industrial vac- 


READ WHAT MR. FOWLER SAID IN A 


LETTER 


uums and supplies enable 
Mr. Fowler to protect and 
keep the floors clean and 
bright. 


Randolph H. Dyer of St. Louis has 
been named Union 


Theological Seminary in New York 


comptroller of 


City. His appointment became effective 
September 1, when he = succeeded 
Charles White, who resigned to accept 
a position as comptroller of the E.C.A. 
in Turkey. 

Ernest Williams, acting treasurer of 
the University of Alabama since July 
1948, was named treasurer by action 
of the board of trustees at a recent 


summer meeting. 


MULTI-CLEAN protects and beavtifies old maple floor 


in halls of Macolester’s Old Main. 


TO MULTI-CLEAN: 


‘“‘MULTI-CLEAN provides the answer 
to all our floor problems. We use MULTI- 
CLEAN products on wood, concrete, 


terrazzo, asphalt tile, linoleum and other 


MULTI-CLEAN Products, Inc. 


composition floors, and are more than 
satisfied with the results. 


The MULTI-CLEAN floor machines 
and vacuums are indispensable for our 
cleaning and maintenance requirements.’ 


The MULTI-CLEAN equipment, supplies and 
method can help you solve ALL of YOUR floor 
problems. Our nation-wide distribution or- 
ganization can give you quick and efficient 
service. 


WRITE TODAY FOR INFORMATION 


DEPT. 22C 








MULTI-CLEAN machine and floor finishes 
protect heavily traveled book store floor. 





2277 FORD PARKWAY ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 
Gentlemen: Please advise me on maintenance of the 
following types of floors: 


aning Chemicals - industrial Vacuums 





Brother 
Thomas, F.S.C., 
has been named 
to succeed Brother 
Austin, F.S.C., as 


president of Saint 
Mary's College ot 





California in Mo 


Bro. Thomas, F.S.C. 


raga. Brother 
Austin has resigned from the college 
for a year’s study at the headquarters 
of the Christian Brothers in Rome. 

Dr. Mearl P. Culver, who recently 
resigned as president of Southwestern 

Winfield, Kan., has been 
as professor of religion and 
director of religious life at Evansville 
College, Evansville, Ind. 


College, 
named 


Gilbert A. Force, business manager 
of Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago, resigned August | in order to 
go into business for himself as a man- 
ufacturer’s representative or agent. No 
successor has been named to his posi- 
tion. 

E. Burke Huber, director of housing 
at the University of Arkansas, Fayette- 
ville, has recently been named director 
of housing at the University of Hous- 


ton, I Jouston, Tex. 


J. T. Brogdon, a certified public ac- 
countant, has been named auditor for 
the University of Houston, Houston, 
Tex. He succeeds C. E. Cole, who re- 
cently was promoted to the position of 
controller and assistant business man 
ager of the university. 

Leslie E. Ziegler, executive secretary, 
Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo., 
has been named acting president dur 
ing a leave of absence granted to the 
president, Walker Harrison McDonald, 
because of ill health. 

Boynton S. Kaiser, chief personnel 
officer of the University of California, 
Berkeley, was elected president of the 
College and University Personnel Asso 
ciation at the association’s annual meet- 
ing, held recently at Indiana Univer 
sity. 

Raymond Daniel has been appointed 
business manager of McKendree Col 
lege, Lebanon, Ill. Prior to his appoint 
ment, Mr. Daniel had been in private 
business for a period of 20 years. Eliza 
Jane Donaldson, present business man 
ager, will continue with the college as 
comptroller. 

Dr. T. Keith Glennan, president ot 
Case Institute of Technology, Cleve- 
land, has been appointed by President 
Truman to fill a vacancy on the 
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JOHN SEXTON & CO., 


ford Foor, fos Pomona 


1950 





Right! These tender tiny beans and succulent 
carrot slices have that distinctive savour for 
which Sexton has come to be known through- 
out the institutional field—a quality that 
springs from specialization. They were se- 
lected, picked and packed exclusively for 
your table .. . to assure you a service that 
cannot be surpassed. 



























Atomic Energy Commission. Dr. Glen- 
nan’s appointment on the commission 
is for a period of five years. 


Howell H. 
Brooks, formerly 
comptroller at De- 
Pauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind., 
has been named 


business manager 





of Coe College, 


H. H. Brooks 


Cedar Rapids, 
Mr. Brooks had been a member 
of the DePauw staff since 1934 
the institution 
1942. His appointment at Coe College 
became effective July 31. 


lowa. 
and 


comptroller of since 


Eugene G. Wilkims has been named 
to succeed John B. Dougall as president 
of New Jersey State Teachers College 
at Newark. Dr. Dougall is leaving to 
participate as one of 15 consultants for 
an educational mission in Japan. 


Cornelius H. 
Siemens, director 
of Compton Col- 
lege, Compton, 
Calif., recently has 
been named presi- 
dent of Humboldt 
State College at 
Arcata, Calif. C. 





H. Siemens 


Charles Henry Breed, former head- 
master of Blair Academy, Blairstown, 
N.J., died recently at the age of 74 
years. He had been headmaster of Blair 
Academy from 1927 to 1946. 


Frank Parker Day, president of 
Union College, Schenectady, N.Y., 
from 1929 to 1933, died recently at 69 
years of age. 


Rev. Clyde Alvin Lynch, president of 
Lebanon Valley College, Annville, Pa., 
died August 6 of a heart attack at the 
age of 58 years. He had been presi- 
dent of the college since 1932. 





DIRECTORY OF 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 

President: John K. Selleck, University of 
Nebraska; secretary-treasurer: C. C. Long, 
University of Illinois. 


Eastern Association 

President: H. R. Patton, Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology; secretary-treasurer: Ir- 
win K. French, Middlebury College, Middle- 
bury, Vt. 

Convention: December 3-5, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 


Southern Association 


President: Jamie R. Anthony, Georgia In- 
stitute of Technology; secretary-treasurer: 
Gerald D. Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 


Western Association 
President: Elton D. Phillips, University of 
Southern California; secretary - treasurer: 
James M. Miller, University of California. 
Convention: May 1951. Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


American Association 

President: W. A. Hamilton, Lincoln Uni- 
versity; secretary: L. H. Foster Jr., Tuskegee 
Institute. 

Convention: May 1951. 
College, Petersburg, Va. 


Association of College Unions 
President: Duane E. Lake, University of 
Nebraska; secretary-treasurer: Edgar A. 


Virginia State 


Whiting, Cornell University; editor of publi- 

cation: Porter Butts, University of Wisconsin. 
Convention: April 1951. 

College, East Lansing. 


Michigan State 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators of 
Universities and Colleges 
President: E. J. Behler, Yale University; 
secretary-treasurer: A. F. Gallistel, Univer- 

sity of Wisconsin. 
Convention: May 
Oklahoma, Norman. 


1951. University of 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Stewart Harral, University of 


Oklahoma; secretary-treasurer James W. 
Armsey, Illinois Institute of Technology, 
Chicago. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 
President: Boynton S. Kaiser, University of 
California; secretary-treasurer, Ruth Harris, 
University of Illinois. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: Ralph Stilwell, UCLA; executive 
secretary: Russell Reynolds, Box 58, 33 West 
College Street, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Convention: April 29-May 2, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: Rev. J. Leo Sullivan, S.J., Col- 
lege of the Holy Cross; executive secretary: 


Bert C. Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, 
N.Y. 











U.C. 1950-51 Budget 
for Eight Campuses 
Totals $54,097,592 


BERKELEY, CALIF.—A_ budget of 
$54,097,592 for operation of the eight 
campuses of the University of Cali- 
fornia during the fiscal year 1950-51 
has been adopted by the board of 
regents on recommendation of Robert 
G. Sproul, president of the university. 
The campuses are located at Berkeley, 
Davis, La Jolla, Los Angeles, Mount 
Hamilton, Riverside, San Francisco and 
Santa Barbara. 

This is an increase of 6.4 per cent, 
or $3,261,187, over the budget for the 
fiscal year 1949-50. Of the total budger, 
the state has provided $36,092,836. 
The remainder, $18,004,756, will come 
from such sources as student fees, 
donations, endowments and payments 
from the federal government for GL 
students. 

A number of factors account for the 
increase, President Sproul said. More 
than one-third of the increase, or $1,- 
210,373, is provided to support new 
activities or significant extensions of 
activities recently established in re- 
sponse to public need for them, as ex- 
pressed by legislative action. 

A major factor in the increase is the 
expected drop in G.L. enrollment from 
15,718 throughout the university dur- 
ing the last year to an estimated 
10,142 in 1950-51. The loss of income 
from this source is estimated at $1, 
290,238. 

Other factors bringing about the in- 
creased budget include the significant 
shift in enrollment from undergraduate 
to the more expensive graduate level; 
the greater cost of upkeep of an en- 
larged physical plant, and the increased 
rate of regents’ contributions to the 
university's retirement system for aca- 
demic employes. 


Establish Register of 
Scientific Personnel 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—As the result 
of a delegation of responsibility by the 
National Security Resources Board, the 
U.S. Office of Education is beginning 
the process of establishing a national 
register of scientific personnel. 

Eventually, this activity will be taken 
over by the National Science Founda- 
tion. According to present plans, the 
register will be limited to physical 
sciences. 





OR BETTER SPECTATOR ACCOMMODATION 
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PITTSBURGH 
-DES MOINES 


STEEL DECK : 


GRANDSTANDS 








The Pittsburgh-Des Moines standard- 
unit system of steel grandstand con- 
struction provides the immediate 
advantages of complete design free- 
dom, rapid erection, and comparatively 
low investment. 

To these are added the long-term 
benefits of non-deteriorating strength 
and safety . . . handsome appearance 
for a lifetime of service . . . simplicity 
of expansion or rearrangement at any 
time . . . low maintenance! The details 
are supplied in our latest 24-page 
Grandstand Brochure—write for your 
free copy today. 


Top to bottom: 
Langston University, 3860 seats 
Allegheny College, 2880 seats 


Louisiana State University 
(Monroe, La. Division) 3960 seats 


Tulsa University, 5000-seat addition 


PITTSBURGH ° DES MOINES STEEL CO. 
Plants at PITTSBURGH, DES MOINES and SANTA CLARA 


Sales Oy jitaa) at 
PITTSBURGH (25), 3458 Neville Island DES MOINES-(8 959 Tuttle Stree 
ies NEW YORK (7) Room 944, 270 Broadway DALLAS (1 1263 Praetorian Building 
CHICAGO (3), 1262 First National Bank Bidg SEATTLE 966 Lane Stree 
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t for your fall term. 


CROTTY BROTHERS DINING HALL SERVICE 


Your dining hall can open this Fall with all the time-tested 


oy, 


4 





\ \ . 7 - s ee > 
y 





advantages of this complete food service. 
Under administrative direction, a Crotty-trained manager and staff function efficiently 
as a school unit to assure excellent food, economical operation and 
much needed continuity of responsible management. 
Other colleges and prep schools 


have found Crotty Brothers’ method the RO TTY 


simple solution to present day problems of dining BROTHERS INC. 





hall operation. Write for particulars today. -°”***7'N© 1" '* STATES AND 4s CITIES 
137 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 16, MASS. 


111 WEST WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT SINCE 1930 303 SOUTHLAND ANNEX BLDG., DALLAS, TEX. 





These attractive new all-purpose chairs with solid 
plastic seat and back combine durable molded plywood 
and molded plastic. Choice of several decorator 
plastic colors. Comfortable. Easy to keep clean. 


The sturdy tables have fluted aluminum column 





THONET INDUSTRIES INC., DEPT. H-9 ONE PARK AVENUE, N.Y. 16, N.Y. * SALES OFFICES. NEW YORK * CHICAGO «+ STATESVILLE, N. C. 





Pleasantville Cottage School, Pleasantville, N. Y. Architects: Kahn & Jacobs * Thonet Chair 1250, Table 3168. 
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Heinz Soups Solve fF mama 
| Service Problems FE KEWoa 
Cretan sed 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INSTITUTION 
SCHOOLS + HOSPITALS + SANITARIUMS 
SUMMER CAMPS : 


FIVE-OUNCE 









yR 17 


SIX-OUNCE 


SERVINGS 





@ Heinz Soups in 51-0z. tins pro- 
vide maximum convenience and 
enable you to serve, without waste, 
more kinds of soups than would 
otherwise be possible in the same 
kitchen space. With 14 delicious 
varieties available, Heinz institu- 
tional-size soups afford a service 
that is ideal for every Quantity Serv- 


ice operation 


© Delicious Heinz Soups are easy 
to serve. They economize on help— 
eliminate waste from leftovers—as- 
sure accurate control of costs. Their 
important convenience and econo- 
my advantages will prove as helpful 
to you as for thousands who are 


using this modern soup service. 


z 
. ° 





14 KINDS OF HEINZ SOUPS IN 51-0Z. TINS 


Cream of Tomato 
@ Bean e Spli 

Cream of G plit Pea e Genui 
et 86 oe Beef wise ° Vegetable Without ov ran. Turtle @ 
im Chick " ; eef with Vegetable @ Chi egetable 

M en with Rice e Clam Chicken Noodle e 
1" Chowder @ Cream of Mush 

; room @ Cream of Chicken 





@ Ask your Heinz Man to show 
you the money-saving possibilities ee 
in standardizing on Heinz Soups! y 
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PrUuctoon — 
Cast Cous PROTECTS 
YOUR 


INVESTMENT 


cnhlCh 


STAINLESS STEEL REFRIGERATORS 


PERFORMANCE-PROVED 








CHARLIE’S 
CAFE 
EXCEPTIONALE 


IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Pouring molten bronze nto 
mold at The Chicago Hard 


wore Foundry Company 


WHEN YOU BUY... 








ll |STOOLS and 
TABLE BASES 


Compare the quality of “CHF” 




















stools and table bases with ordi- 
: ‘ nary equipment and you will 
 B> quickly discover why cast solid 
bronze, cast aluminum and cast 
Shown above are HER- Sees Gaswcar Ges conn Satched ta chrome or pores 
RICK Model RSS66 vine Cast Solid Bronze : P 
eet iin ‘tel 6 annie Steel. Note bose ond lain enamel are the finest stools 
built HERRICK double- sap oleeal and table bases made. Base and 
front pass-through type column are cast in one piece pro- 
Reach-In. This kitchen viding @ smoother, neater ap- 
also contains five other . * + _ 
pearance with no joint to work loose. Finishes are lus- 
HERRICK Refrigerators. ‘ . 
trous, smooth and as long lasting as the metal itself. 
At left is a closeup of You protect your investment when you get these extra 
& custom built all stainless built in quality features of "CHF" cast construction! 


steel HERRICK Reach-In 
used exclusively for chil- 
ling “Charlie's” famous 
hors d’oeuvers. 

“Charlie’s”’ national fame for fine food has been achieved 
with the help of seven HERRICK Refrigerators. You, 
too, can count on HERRICK to enhance your reputation 
by keeping your foods and beverages at their delicious best. 
HERRICK’s complete food conditioning assures peak 
freshness and flavor always. Compare HERRICK Stainless 


Steel refrigerators with any other make, and you'll see why Secaiietien 69 “GR” tetiie tenes ta Sentai 


: : os ere Union Building, Michi State College. Col- 
HERRICK is the choice of so many discriminating users pn ore satin Bmw oe po pe 
who demand the finest. Write for name of nearest supplier. ee ee eee + < Oy a eee 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR CO. » WATERLOO, IOWA Write for Free Catalog! 


DEPT. C COMMERCIAL REFRIGERATION DIVISION 





Distributors in Principal Cities 


[cnc ks) 4 atthe AYfrggoraioes ve aren yl CO. 


3190 COMMONWEALTH AVE. NORTH CHICAGO, ILL. 
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—in a space only 23% inches wide! 


YOU GET PLENTY of toasting capacity from the 16-slice 
“Toastmaster” Toaster. It handles your heaviest rush-hour 
needs with ease—pops up over 16 slices of toast per minute. 
And all in less than two feet of counter space! 


THIS KIND of capacity permits you to serve more customers 
per hour—and faster service means lower costs. 


WHATEVER YOUR toasting needs, there’s a “Toastmaster” 
Toaster to suit them. All are completely automatic. They 
need no watching—use current only while toasting. There’s 
no pre-heating—so operating costs are low. 


EVERY SLICE is perfect. There’s no bread waste, no time 
lost in re-toasting. And cleaning is so quick and easy. A 
light polishing with a damp cloth keeps extra-thick chro- 
mium spotless. Every ““Toastmaster’’ Toaster is ruggedly 
built for years and years of heavy-duty institutional service. 


YOUR FUTURE NEEDS are prepared for, too. Larger models 
are composed of individual 4-slice units. Buy the size you 
need now and add a 4-slice unit when you need it. 


YOUR FOOD SERVICE EQUIPMENT DEALER will be glad to 


show you how the “Toastmaster”* Toaster best suits your 
particular toasting needs. Call him about it today. 

THE 16-SLICE MODEL pops up over 1000 slices per hour. 
Other sizes include the 2-SLICE, more than 125 slices per 


hour; the 4-SLICE, over 250; and the 8-SLICE, more than 
500. 


4-SLICE MODEL 
$99.50 


(Fed. Excise Tax incl. 





TO A STM A $TE nq Automatic Pop-Up TOASTERS 


**Toasrmasrer™ is a registered trademark of McGraw Electric Company, makers of “Toastmaster” Toasters, ““Toastmaster” 
Waffle Bakers Toastmaster” Roll and Food Warmers, and other ‘Toastmaster’ Products. Copr. 1950, TOASTMASTER 


PRODUCTS DIVISION, Met 


iraw Electric Company. Elgin. Ill 













U-90A 
MAIL 
THIS 


Nam 
Institution 


iddress 





My Dealer's 


Vol. 9, No. 3, September 1950 


TOASTMASTER PRODUCTS DIVISION 

McGraw Electric Company, Elgin, Ill. 
Send me your free booklet of 90 tested recipes— 
“Toast-Ways to Profit.” 







Name 
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¢ORT 


and GOOD POST 




















ADVANTAGES 
OF 


NORCOR 


Tubular Desks 






and Chairs 


Preserve that “first day” shine 
throughout the school year 


School opens, and everything looks fine. Floors, walls, 
woodwork, furniture—all sparkling clean and bright. 
You can keep things shining. Use Hillyard products... 
especially developed for school building maintenance 
. . . endorsed by thousands of school maintenance men 


a a approved by economy-thinking administrators, 
Raa 
y Vv v 









FLEXIBLE =! 
ARRANGEMENT ° = ‘ 














‘ ne Set 
rowing bodies entrusted in your = a ‘2 
‘ ! y : 
care need all the assistance you |ysep INDEPENDENTLY SUPER SHINE-ALL cleaner. SUPER HIL-TONE dressing. 
can give them to grow straight and All-purpose—dissolves dirt For daily re 
y . — > >IT) om automatic oor rus 
strong. NORCOR Tubular Desks by safe chemical action. ep, polish and 
ei Requires no rinsing. Effi- 2 SWeeP, Polish and con- 
and Chairs are not only built to cient, economical on floors, dition floors in one oper- 
withstand the rigors of daily class- woodwork, furniture, lock- ation. Keeps down dust, 
room use, but are also designed . ——— ers, walls. U/L approved keeps everything clean 
e 4s | y “anti-slip.” longer. Leaves no oily dirt- 
for good posture Ww ith comfort— MINIMUM catching residue. 
so that pupils sit at ease and alert— ce 





receptive to the task at hand. 


SUPER HIL-BRITE, war. PINE-O-CIDE , 


Dries bright — Quickly! gisinfectant and deodorant. 
Self-polishing. No varnish 


fillers — first grade Car- Highly effective. Non-in- 
nauba waxes. Underwriters’ jurious. Use in ali scrub 
Laboratories approve Super 
Hil- Brite wax as “‘anti- 


These sturdy units combine 
maximum strength with light 
weight, permitting flexible infor- 





mal classroom seating arrange- |FREEDOM FOR water for cleaning lava- 











ments, as well as ease of movement vOos OS slip.” Flooring manufac- tories, toilets. Approved by 
a Re ee = A . ‘ ; = 
for floor cleaning purposes. They caine , =) turers approve it. prominent bacteriologists. 
= . " poe 
are built in a complete range ee ee 
of sizes. “LIGHTWEIGHT 
_ EASILY MOVED WRITE for Hillyard’s 
FREE—Circular describing good pos- \ \ Calend 
; : \ 950-1951 Activities Calendar anc 
ture requirements of school seatin a 19 4 : : 
a r SS ui Lining Chart. Call the Hillyard 


with description of Norcor Line of 
school seating. 





Maintaineer for help with your 
school and gym floor problems. 


Warehouse stocks in principal cities, 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY «+ WISCONSIN 
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CONVEYOR DISHWASHING 
MACHINES...in full range 
of sizes and capacities. 








HYDRO -SCRAP, pre-dishwash- 
ing machine, removes refuse 
by concentrated power flush- 
ing... operates on free hot 
water supplied by overflow 
from dishwasher. 










WEIGH IT IN. Toledo Receiv- 
ing Scales ideal for weigh- 
ing-in all produce and meats 
... Portable Scale Model 
1800. 


Vol. 9, No. 3, September |950 





Performance PROVED 
... for your needs TODAY! 


Save valuable time with Toledo Sterling Door- 
Type Machines... you get utmost convenience 





and economy in your dishwashing operations with 
exclusive features! Handy 3-Way Door... opens 
front and both sides .. . facilitates loading and 
unloading. Zip-Lok makes it easy to remove spray 
tubes for cleaning, without use of tools. Easy to 
clean tank ... separator screens easily lifted out 
... complete access to interior of wash tank. This 
modern machine does a rapid and complete wash- 
ing job... followed by a thorough sanitizing 





rinse. Proven efficiency .. . outstanding economy 
and dependability. Send for bulletin 1170. 


ZIP-LOK 





ZIP-LOK. .. permits easy removal without tools 
of spray tubes for cleaning. Automatically 


handle opens three sides at once. 
aligns tubes for quick replacement. 





WEIGH IT OUT! Toledo Speed- FA . — 


weigh over-and-under scales E : | : ; : 
provide speedy, accurate SEND FO 
“ND FOR BULLETINS 


weighing of portions. 
: oS 
©rn machines for eran latest bul 


letins 
uir ont 
TOLEDO. ements today— hese 


lers for 
Urnishers for Si 


TOLEDO 
eat Sawn oPPers 
chines 
~ Weigh Port 
€ceiving S 
"8redient Scat, 


Write fo. 


ion Scales 


-- TOLEDO sc 
A 
Toledo 1. one COMPANY 











3-WAY DOOR... one convenient 





7\ 











When you were planning a, 
your new laboratory last |< 
year did you get > 4 
help from Hamilton? 





mene 
“ene 











You bet we did! 
The service is free 
and Hamilton's Field Engineers 
teally know their business. 

Hamilton equipment 
is tops, too. 


<7 its Hamilton, of course! 


Hamilton. Manufactuning Company Two Rivers, Wisconsin 





‘DAV-SON 


The Standard of 
Bulletin Board 
Quality 


Dav-Son Cork Back Bulletin Boards 
For Pinning Up Announcements, 
Photographs, Letters, etc. 

e Indoor and Outdoor Styles 

e Hardwood or Metal Frames 

e@ With or Without Locking Glass Doors 
@ Many Sizes in Stock 










Dav-Son Changeable Letter Direc- 
tories For Lobby, Office or Outdoor 
Use. 


e Wide Variety of Styles and Sizes 

e@Glass Enclosed Front 

e Hardwood or Metal Frames 

e Highest Quality Felt Background in 
Choice of Several Colors _ 

e@ Many Letter Styles and Sizes 





Dav-Son Name Plates For 
Desk, Door or Wall Mounting 


writ n J ° e Choice of Matching Wood Bases 
tpn paged all 0 e Names May Be Changed at Low Cost 











ESTABLISHED 1932 


1950, Homilton Monufocturing Company 




















vee oS. DAV INPORY & SOW WC. 
ca 






My 6311 N. DESPLAINES ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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Used by Leading Colleges and Schools! 


SANICON 


New Improved, All-Steel, 
Odorless Sanitary Refuse ! : 
Can Container with Buitt-in | \\ 
DDT Fumigator. = 








424,” x 21%" x 464,". @ 
2 cans up to 30 gals. cap. 
each. Ship. wt., approx. 


Ideal for use in cafeterias, kitchens, in- 
firmaries, laboratories, dormitories, corri- 
dors, grounds, etc. to eliminate health 
hazards of uncovered refuse and unsight- 
liness of ordinary refuse cans. Encloses 
cans completely furnishing positive pro- 
tection against all animals, insects, and 
other carriers of disease. No spilling, no 
mess. Cannot be overturned. Rugged all- 
welded steel construction. White, alumi- 
num, or green baked enamel finish. Com- 
pletely weatherproof—for use inside and 
out. (Simplifies all problems of refuse 
collection and disposal.) Also available 
in single units. 


Moves Easily and NOISE- 
LESSLY on its 3-inch 
Rubber-tired casters. 


WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER AND PRICES. 





THE SANICON COMPANY 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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s School Service-ware that has... 


7 ? 


ITY 
and ECONOMY 


LIBBEY’S GOVERNOR CLINTON LINE 


{ 
- 
(TY) 












































i 

; 
The daily scramble for quick lunch at the cafeteria is hard 
on dishes . . . even harder on glassware. Libbey “Gover- 
nor Clinton” tumblers are specially Heat-Treated to 
take this kind of “punishment” from students . . . and 
stand up 3-5 times longer than ordinary tumblers. 

Libbey’s “Governor Clinton” pattern has a practical! 

double-bulge shape which offers the user a safer, surer 
grip. This, in addition to heat-treating, helps reduce 
glassware breakage . . . means fewer replacements 
and smaller needed inventory. What’s more—each 

in- glass has the famous “Safedge” guarantee: “A new glass 

eh if the rim of a Libbey ‘Safedge’ glass ever chips!” 

i For durable glassware service that combines all- 

~e- around economy and attractiveness, look into Libbey’s 

- “Governor Clinton” Heat-Treated line . . . You'll 

all- effect new economies right away! Ask your near-by 

ae Libbey supply dealer for samples and prices . . . or write 

and direct to Libbey Glass, Toledo 1, Ohio. 

fuse 

able 

_ | LIBBEY GLASS 

BOUNCE TUMBLERS 





BsTasiisuenv 1818 
LIBBEY GLASS, Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo |, Ohio 
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Either lock will solve 
your locker problem 


You get Controlled Protection when 
you specify Dudley Locks for all 
your school lockers. 

The Dudley Master-Key or Master- 
Chart control prevents lost time 
when keys or combinations are for- 
gotten. Any person authorized by 
your office can open any locker 
without delay. 

Write for free Catalog Folder that 
tells all about the padlocks shown 
here, and about 58-540, the built-in, 
combination lock that features a 15- 
second combination change. 








Master-Charted RD-2 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


570 West Monroe Street, Dept. 922, Chicago 6, Illinois 











Free on request 





Insurance Company of North America has 
prepared a booklet which will assist you to review 
your responsibilities as a Trustee. 

Court decisions are cited in the booklet defining 
trustee responsibility for the preservation of prop- 
erties, funds and assets. It explains the important 
role that insurance plays in protecting you in the 
proper discharge of your responsibilities, both legal 
and moral. 

You may obtain your free copy of this booklet 
from any local Agent representing one of the North 
America Companies. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 


Companies, Philadelphia 





insurance Company of North America Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
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DUARBLE 


~ AND 


Wall-Saving 
Easy Chair 


No. 8027-1 


For prices and com- 
plete information on 
furniture for dorm- 
itory, dining hall, 
library and student 
lounge, see your 
dealer or write us. 


Dept. C. 
AN \ 


OM P 


l R 





Design by 
Colin Campbell Mclean 


{ ( 
N I I et 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 





HONEST EQUIPMENT... 


BEAUTIFULLY MANUFACTURED 


When you buy laboratory furniture for 
physics, biology, or chemistry, you will 
find it an advantage to consult a reputa- 
ble MANUFACTURER of long experience. 
Walrus MAKES laboratory furniture, ra- 
ther than merely 
assembling it. 
May we send 
you detailed in- 
formation? 


WALRUS 
ALSO 
MAKES 


soda fountains 


furniture for library 


° 

° 

@ home economics 
® drafting room 

® manual training 
® cafeteria 


@ kitchen 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DECATUR ILLINOIS 
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BUT TODAY you 


















E : 
: these performance hua 
3 ‘ 
. e Exclusive variable focus condenser 1 
" e Exclusive nosepiece with roller bearing stop 
7 | e Exclusive bronze body tube dove-tail slide 
si | e Exclusive patented lever fine adjustment 
| e Threadless cell lens mounts 
e Coarse adjustment with matched rack and pinion 
| e Substage with full 360° ring mount 
| e Integral substage illuminator (optional) 
| e Balcoted optical system (optional) to reduce 
| reflections and flare 
- | 
if | 
| 
| 






Sw THE DIFFERENCE 


WITH A DEMONSTRATION 


Yesterday's finest microscopes are not good 
enough for today’s problems. Let your own 
test prove the sinooth-as-silk motion, pre- 
cise focusing and illumination control, 
world’s finest optical system, and time-and 
effort-saving convenience of a new B&L Lab- 
oratory Microscope. 





Replace your old 


microscopes now stration to: Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
wes — pany, 767-U St. Paul St., Rochester 2, N. Y. 


: 7 Bausch & Lomb _Laboralry Microscopes 


WRITE for complete information and demon- 











(ESS 
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STOP 
HOT WATER 


COMPLAINTS! 


Prevent danger of OVERHEATED 
water. Use a POWERS No. 11 Tem- 
perature Regulator on water heaters. 


















Fuel savings alone often pay back 
their cost 3 to 5 times a year. Often 
give 10 to 25 years reliable service. 
Overheated water also speeds up 
lime deposits in pipes, increases 
repair bills. Powers Regulators 









+ a will help 
. - a et , reduce this 
a” pat trouble. 
- WRITE FOR 
Valve LJ 
Sizes OME OF mamy USES BULLETIN 329 


thru 8” 







“" 
‘ \ THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
2706 GREENVIEW AVE., CHICAGO 14 
NEW YORK @ LOS ANGELES @ TORONTO 
Offices in over SO Cities + Established 189) 


suamod th 








No. 11 REGU LATOR For Steam-heated Water Heaters 


Hot Water Line Control e@ Dishwashers, Steam Tables, Cooking 








HAROLD PRESENTS A NEW LINE OF 


|S Royalebnowme= izes ile) B tele] 


FURNITURE 





> 


against cracking, en 
speeling, etc., un- 
der normal use. 
SaChrome plating is 
"also Guesewees 
against flaking. 














7 
j 

















SETTEE FOR THREE 















Heavily padded back, flex-spring seats. Over- SIDE CHAIR 
all dimensions: 70" wide x 33/,"' deep Cantilever type. Padaed 
No. MA474 $121.65 seat and back: metal 
SETTEE FOR TWO reinforced. Seat |6"' x 
As above. Overall size 48''x33'/." 15", Back 14/x10'/,"" 
No. MA472 $85.40 No.MAI7T $14.10 
LOUNGE CHAIR PULL-UP CHAIR 
Spacious Flex- "Sled - runner” 4 
spring seat. Size type, with Flex- <= ‘ | 
overall; 26° «x spring seat, -., 
33," deep. 7'/y""xi8"". 
MA470 $47.50 MAI8& $21.80 
. All Shipments F.O.B. 
Ind. Factory 
A VARIETY OF , \ 
UPHOLSTERY COLORS 





TO CHOOSE FROM 
WRITE OF DETAILS 







a 







JETITIAN SUPPLY 
SUPPLIES ons 


ees 








| rigid tablet arm—and a bright, 
cheery Sun-Tan color. 

















PEABODY 
msm, CHAIRS 


ARM 
In the New “SUN-TAN” Color 







Here's just what 
students want in a 
recitation or lec- 
ture room chair— 
real comfort—a 


Behind all this are sound con- 
struction and quality materials 
to insure long service under 
most demanding conditions. 


Write today for complete de- Chair 
| tails on sizes—construction— No. 315 
prices—shipping—etc., to University 


THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC. 
BOX 23, NORTH MANCHESTER, INDIANA 





- 


. 


PS 


: 
WW. 


— 7 
oS 
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America’s foremost institutions specify... 


PERMANENT 
FIREPROOF 


@TEELAB: 











LABORATORY FURNITURE 






























) — 
hy he! . <. A 
State Forestry 
College Laboratory, 
Syracuse Univer- 
sity, one of thy 
leading institutions 
equipped with 
STEELAB 
furniture 
eR 
— 
Some of the 35,000 STEELAB 
installations :— 
CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK 
CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 
CONN. STATE TEACHERS 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
“Wood is a distinct and potential fire hazard. Previous to 
; FONTBONNE HALL 
1928, many small fires occurred in our School of Science 
Rie ae ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY 
Building, resulting in considerable damage. In 1928, a ‘4a 
M. |. T. ieee 
small fire was discovered which could have been con- P| 
‘ MINNESOTA UNIVERSITY . 
trolled except for a large concentration of wood furniture | 
: N. J. STATE COLLEGE AGRIC ' 
present. The fire swept through the laboratory, resulting 
; NORTH CAROLINA UNIVERSITY 
in a total loss. Our new laboratory is now equipped with ) 
¥ | PRINCETON 
STEELAB furniture.” Excerpt from a letter by the Curator | 
‘ aie? | ROCKEFELLER INSTITUTE 
of a leading Men’s University. i 
m6 SAN CARLOS, GUATEMALA 
LABORATORY FURNITURE COMPANY, INC es 
’ ‘ TEMPLE 
Creators and Manufacturers of STEEL. *niture 
ors and Manufacturers of STEEL AB furniture U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY 
37-18 Northern Boulevard, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
© LITERATURE ON REQUEST 
——_ ae 
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ACCOMMODATE YOUR 


FOOTBALL CROWDS 
SAFELY — 


ECONOMICALLY 
with \e 


Gacoewad STEEL eancticands 








































































































PA 


Your own introduction to 
elementary electricity may 
have been made with a 
Weston Model 375 Medium 
Sensitivity D-C Galvanom- 
eter. Rugged, inexpensive, 
excellent for student use. 


SS 











For general testing and lab- 
oratory work, Weston Model 
528 Miniature Portable A-C 
Instruments combine de- 
pendability with relatively 
sensitive operation. Model 
489 Companion D-C Instru 
ments also available 





Loyal fans who attend your football games and other 
sporting events deserve both safe and comfortable seating. So 
don’t take a chance. Arrange to accommodate the crowds by 
increasing your seating facilities with Universal Steel Grand- oo 
stands . . . long famous for safety, structural strength, sim- 
plicity of assembly, comfort, long life, economy, and selec- 
tivity of sizes. In fact, Universals are built to hold more than 








Resistance measurements 
and circuit continuity 
checks are simple with the 








four times the rated live weight load; always meet and usually Weston Model 689 Pocket- 
surpass the most rigid Size Ohmmeter. A self con- 

requirements. For tained 11/2 volt battery pro- 

TABLE OF prompt action, just vides energy for operation 





SEATING CAPACITIES select the plan you need 


PLAN | No.1| No.2|No.3| No.4] from table at left or 
send us your specifica- 
Length | 90°0” | 138°0”| 1980”) 234°0) tions. Universal engi- 
Rows neers will give you a 
High 8 10 10 12 cost estimate im- 

mediately. Complete 
Capacity| 520 | 1000 | 1430 | 2028 catalog also free on 
request. 

















An instrument of broad ver- 
satility is the Weston Model 
| 697 Volt-Ohm-Milliamme 
| ter. Checks up to 750 volts 























A-C and D-C; 75 milliam- 
peres D-C; 500,000 ohms 
Small, compact; ideal for 
portable use 


What About Your New Gymnasium? 


Don’t be caught short. If you have not specified Universal 
Fold-A-Way and/or Roll-A-Way Stands for safe, comfortable, 
economical seating in your new gym, act now! These must be 
fabricated to order ...and that requires time. So, order today. 








aot <a eo SS Or et bee 
For full information on specifi west ati 
fo meet 




















BLEACHER COMPANY 


JTH NEIL STREET © CHAMPAIG 








< 
r > 





, ae then catee ease ot 


‘hort ae ivenue, 
ed 


Stage 





Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 
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KEEP EXIT DOORS 
HAPPY WITH 





COMPENSATING 
ASTRAGALS 


As you know, the completely satisfactory operation of double doors equipped 
with two vertical rod panic devices depends upon having the correct type of 





astragals, properly adjusted. Von Duprin Compensating Metal Astragals 
provide for proper adjustment over the entire life of the doors . . . save 
money, time and trouble. They bring you five distinct benefits: 
1. Allow for easy adjustment to relieve door interference or reduce 
clearance space. 
2. Establish, architecturally and mechanically, correct meeting stile 
details. 
3. Permit independent operation of each door. 
4. Provide correct bevel—'," in 2”. 
5. Eliminate gap between doors by projecting the meeting stile 
edges to the point where arc travel of each door meets. 
Made of extruded Architectural Bronze or Architectural Aluminum, 
Von Duprin Compensating Astragals add to the appearance of either metal 


or wood doors. 


VON DUPRIN DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 
i — | 


_-— No. 1246 COMPENSATING 
ASTRAGAL FIXTURE 








- | Altshhpy 
is 
g25 ~ aN A) | 

















a oom 
3 =e S 
4 


5/16” ADJUSTMENT TOWARD 
L*" ' OR AWAY FROM EDGE OF DOOR 
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Steel Folding Chairs 


are designed for 
Yr Long Life +x Real Comfort 


‘~ Smart Appearance 


and offer you - 


Great Strength and 
Durability 


Easy, Quiet Opening and 
Closing 


Broad, Correctly Pitched 
Seat and Back Panei 


Rubber Silencers prevent 
Noise and Scratching 


Finest Encme! Finishes 


Choice Upholisteries 





10-Yeer Guerantee 
esainst Breakage 


[oT CLARIN MFG. CO. 


answer to every 4640 W 


ovMory seating CHICAGO 44 ILLINOIS 


LEP 
YY 


ial Service 


inner make | 





. 
44 Tamper prof, 

Maximum protec- 
tion for your grounds 
and property is assured 
when Realock Fence stands 
guard against trespassing, 
vandalism and other hazards. 
Realock Fence gives you famper- 
proof protection —that’s because 
essential fittings are designed to 
permit the removal of bolts from 

the inside only. 


















Stoutly constructed of steel wire, 
heavily galvanized, Realock Fence 
is weather-resistant, extra durable 
and practically maintenance-free. 
Furnished without barbed wire, if 
desired. Write for free estimate. 


Moke Gia. ae - 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION 361 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2,N.Y. 
THE COLORADO FUEL & IRON CORP. Continental Oil Bidg., Denver 2, Col. 
THE CALIFORNIA WIRE CLOTH corp. 1080-19th Avenue, Oakland 6, California 


BRANCHES & DISTRIBUTORS IN KEY CITIES EVERYWHERE 
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This Modern Steel Rack 


> Accommodates 50 
in 5 Feet! 


Keep wraps aired and in 
press—save space .. . lengths 
to fit in anywhere. Individual 
coat rack units for self-sery- 
ice or complete Check-room 
layouts with the “One Check” 
numbering system. Six, 12, 
and 24 place costumers. Com- 
bination rack and locker units 
or complete locker rooms. 


ie 
toe 





Checker equipment is widely 
used in schools, public build- 
ings and institutions. Stand- 
ard with leading architects. 


Stationary—Portable. Write 
for Bulletin No. CK25. 
tl at | 
I 
VOGEL - PETERSON CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago -5, Ill. 


Aere s why 


SEXAUER’ 
“EASY-TITES: 


Outiast Ordinary Faucet Washers 
6 to 1 


You can stop costly faucet leaks that boost water, fuel 
and labor costs and ruin expensive fixtures. Insist on 
pat’d “EASY-TITE” Faucet Washers—made of DUPONT 
NEOPRENE to withstand absorption and extreme high 
temperatures (upwards of 300° F). Fabric reinforced like 
a tire, “EASY-TITES” can’t split or mush out of shape. 
Outlasting ordinary washers 6-to-1, “EASY-TITES” have 
cut faucet repairs to a minimum and brought maintenance 
costs sharply down in plants, hospitals, schools, hotels 
and institutions everywhere. 


(FREE! VALUABLE 112-PAGE CATALOG ) 


Lists over 2,300 ‘SEXAUER’ Triple Wear 
Replacement Parts and pat’d Precision 
Tools as advertised in the SATURDAY 
EVENING POST. Standard with leading 
maintenance engineers everywhere. Send a 
postcard for your free copy TODAY. 


J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., INC. 
2503-05 Third Ave., Dept.U90, New York 51, N. Y. 











World's leading specialists in 
plumbing and heating maintenance. 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMBING 








Crane Sanitor Urinals, Oxford Lavatory 


Seam covers, in matching @ Sanitor Urinal, in Crane Duraclay or vitreous 
Duraclay or vitreous china, 


promote one-piece appearance, . ‘ . . 
make cleaning easier. tation, lower maintenance. Available with seam 


china, has slope front design for maximum sani- 


covers (left). Oxford Lavatory of vitreous china 
features high shelf back . . . rectangular basin 
with splash lip . . . supply fitting has finger-tip 
Dial-ese control. From the complete Crane line of 
quality school plumbing. 





For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
PLUMBING AND HEATING * 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 
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cnairs Wie PH 


WOOD or MAGNESIUM 


















SMARTLY STYLED, beautifully finish- 
ed, comfortable and roomy chairs that 
fold. Built for hard, constant use. No 
glued joints between back and seat 
frame. Rastetter Steel Hinge and Brace 
gives extra strength. Many pleasing 
styles and finishes to match any interior. 





Fold compactly. 
Store in small 
space. 


A complete line. 
Wood and Mag- 
nesium Models. 








From coast to coast, leading schools recognize Ask for catalog. 


Peterson's reputation for quality furniture for 
laboratory, home making and library depart- it. 
ments. What ever your requirements may SOLID KLIMFORT 
be, call on Peterson's experts for an eco- 


P . o + 
nomical solution to your problems . . . No en, Oo 


LOUIS RASTETTER and SONS CO. 


1326 WALL STREET « FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 
ESTABLISHED 1881 © FINE FURNITURE THAT FOLDS 







obligation is incurred. 


teoraroD PETERSON « co., inc. 


1228 FULLERTON AVENUE ...... CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 











Se 
MOORE KEY CONTROL | AS another great university. .. 
OFTEN PAYS FoR ITSELF “ned with, uses SMOOTH CEILINGS SYSTEM 


IN LESS THAN 02 YéARS/ 






concrete Th their building program 


columns 








You owe it to yourself to investi- nience and privacy. No wonder 
gate this modern system of key Moore Key Control is used 





, ol is u GRILLAGE 
control. It saves money year in throughout schools, institutions, used with 
and year out by eliminating ex- hospitals, industry, government, wr 

: . . > . ° stee 
pensive repairs and replacement transportation, communications, columns 


of locks and keys. What's more, housing . . . wherever keys are 
it guarantees security, conve- used. Send for details today! 


COMPLETE SYSTEMS 
FOR EVERY NEED 


W all cabinets of 
every size 


from $27.45 up 





LIBRARY 
ADDITION 


Drawer 
file cabinets 


Section of a tvpic al 


CHECK THESE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES 


@ Eliminates flared column heads, drop panels and beams to reduce 
concrete form work 


control panel 





“TELKEE 





@TRADE MARKS® 4 ee a Bere gee es "a + ORrrin 7 @ Permits easy low cost equipment installation 
P. 0. MOORE, INC., Dept. C-2 i @ Finishing costs reduced with smooth flat surfaces 
300 Fourth \ve., New York 10, N. Y ° @ Speeds construction time with fewer forming operations 
Mail Coupon Please send booklet, “The Missing 
today for Link,” describing MOORE KEY CONTROL. | WRITE FOR COMPLETE BETARS NOW! 
Free Booklet Vame “T | 
Address t 
City. Seate SMOOTH CEILINGS SYSTEM 
. (oa ! Metropolitan Life Bidg., Dept. G Minneapolis, Minn 
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In a Class by Themselves 
MICHAELS “Zince-Zez 


/ 
‘4 
Bei | Cases 
we ge. aa | i ; , 
Ta) ag? Lal Ly ——— 
eth i. 
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Michaels exhibit cases are 
ate err ' used extensively by colleges 
. Pay and universities. They are 
designed for beauty as well 
as utility, and built of the 
finest materials obtainable. 
“Time-Tight” cases are avail- 
able in a wide range of 
standard sizes and styles, or 
will be built to meet your 
specifications. Cases are 
theftproof, dustproof, and 
possess many outstanding 
constructional features. 
Write for literature contain- 
ing complete information. 


* > 





: museum cast OWISION OF The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc. Covington, Kentucky 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other metals 






| TITLE TILT OR CLASS GYMNASTICS? 


M 
Wayne Rolling Gymstands Take Care of Both 

Next to the SAFETY FACTOR, probably the most Both types of Wayne Gymstands, the perma- 

important advantage of Wayne Gymstands is the nently located type and the moveable type, offer 
GE VERSATILITY they afford. numerous advantages. The Moveable Rolling 
ral No matter whether you have to prepare a gym Type needs no wall supports—can be moved to 
's for mass crowds attending a title tilt or provide any desired location on the same floor level at 

sufficient space for a large class of student will. And, both types of Gymstands have con- © 
Z gymnasts, you can do it with ease—with Wayne struction features which combine to give you 
S Rolling Gymstands. Just roll the stand back, out maximum durability, comfort and convenience. 

of the way, during classes. Roll them out to take But, our catalog gives you all these details. 
tate care of that capacity crowd in the evening. Write for a copy. We'll be prompt to reply. 
sity as 
RY y ~ 
a WAYNE 

RON 





SINESS 


We “Wayne Stands for Safety” . 
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REPRESENTATIVES IN 42 CITIES 
146 N. PEMBROKE AVE. 
WAYNE, PENNA. 
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YOUR FILM 


EVERY film user needs effi- 
cient storage & filing space. 





Don't Let ATHLETE'S FOOT 





ALTA-C 


In baseball, track, swimming and any 
sports competition, HEALTHY teams 


Bench YOUR Players! 


BUILDS MORE 
EFFECTIVE TEAMS! 


are WINNING teams. ONE member 


) 
t - 
‘ & with painful, distracting Athlete’s foot 


can impair the efficiency of your entire 











































Over Fifty Models To Choose From, but Neumade en- 
gineers are available without obligation to assist you 


Write today for Free fully illustrated 


2) ig BR? Be cae Ge 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Neumade's practical, specially 
designed steel cabinets are 
Fireproof, Dust proof, and 
Humidified —_affordin you 
maximum protection for your 
film. All models come in 
olive-grey enamel with pol- 
ished chrome handles & 
hinges. 


Model MM-119—(Illustrated) 
Film filing cabinet. Individual 
reel index plus master index: 
door has a lock as well as 
three point latching device. 
70"" vy 30" wide, 16"' deep. 
CAPACITY 40-400 ft. reels: 
20-800 ft. reels; 20-1200 ft. 
reels; 20-1600 ft. reels: 100 film- 
strip cans. Utility drawer in 
base 


particular requirements when necessary. 





Catalog. Dept. 108 
All Products factory Guaranteed 


a) f. 















team. 
Here's the Sound Tested Program 
for ATHLETE’S FOOT Control: 


1. ALTA-CO POWDER 


. . » for the all-important foot tub in your 
shower rooms. One pound to a gallon of 


water kills common Athlete’s Foot 


in less than a minute! Non-irritating; harm- 


less to towels. Easily tested for 
strength with Dolge Alta-Co Powder 


2. ALTA-CO FOOT POWDER 


. for dusting, gives additional protection 
against re-infection. Soothes while drying 
between toes in shoes and socks, this potent 
but gentle fungicide does its work where 


Athlete’s Foot fungi flourish. 


3. ALTA-CO 300 H.D. FUNGICIDE 


‘ . for your daily, systematic washing of 
shower room floors. In economical solution 
(1 to 300), its action is both fungicidal and 
bactericidal, giving your floors the same 


hygienic sanitation you demand be 
by each user of your facilities 


Write for 36-page illustrated booklet 


“Athlete's Foot—A Public Health Problem.” 


The C. B. DOLGE Co. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 














Contract Department 


Furniture and Furnishings 
for 
Dormitories and Lounges 


Of Our Design or to Meet 


Your Specifications 


Whether the need of your College 
or University is selecting designs 
and motifs for furnishing new 
dormitories and lounges, refurnish- 
ing older facilities to harmonize 
with present furnishings, or to meet 
established specifications, it will pay 
you to secure suggestions and 
estimates from Mandel Brothers 
Contract Department. This old 
established concern, with broad ex- 
perience in the field, offers the 
services of capable designers, and 
all buying advantages gained by 
dealing with a primary supplier. 
Your correspondence is invited. 


Mandel Brothers 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
Established 1855 





it. 





SERVICE 


Following editorial material and ad- 
vertising pages in this and every issue 
—there’s a detachable, postage pre- 
paid card... to help you get product 
information on one or a dozen items 
with a minimum of effort and time. 
As you read the advertising pages and 
the descriptions in the “What's New” 
section, check the items that interest 
you... use the card. Sign it, mail 


The manufacturer of each item 


checked will be asked to send you 
complete details, no charge, no obli- 
gation. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY 


BUSINESS 
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The perfect playing surface 





ond GEASSTED 
All-Weather 


TENNIS COURTS 






United States Naval Academy 


Adopted by Leading 


Colleges and Universities 






PLAYERS like its comfortable resilience—its grit-free sur- 
face that stays true—glareless colors in Black, Red or Green 
—its fast game that builds champions. 


ADMINISTRATORS like its year ‘round playability (thrice 
that of clay)—moderate cost (less than rigid types)—econ- 
omy in maintenance. 


ENGINEERS like its precise ease of construction—its rugged 
durability—perfect drainage of its impervious surface. 


In all parts of the country, there 
are Laykold and Grasstex Courts— 
some near you. An inspection trip 
can easily be arranged. 


Before building new courts or re- 





surfacing old—send for these book- 


lets. Ask for our specifications and cand 
Get descriptive booklets 
from our nearest 
district office 


free counsel. 


IN THE WEST— 


STANCAL ASPHALT & BITUMULS COMPANY 
200 BUSH STREET - SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 


Los Angeles 14, Calif Oakland 1, Calif. Portiand 7, Ore Tucson, Ariz. 


IN THE EAST— 


AMERICAN BITUMULS COMPANY 


200 BUSH STREET * SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 
Washington 6, D.C. - Baltimore 3, Md. + Perth Amboy, N.J. - E. Providence 14, R. 1. 
Columbus 15, Ohio - St. Louis 17, Mo. + Baton Rouge 2, La. - Mobile, Ala. 
San Jvan 23, Puerto Rico 
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Why feel these copies? 


Why? To prove that they are mimeographed on 
hard-finish paper! And this is only one of the 
bonus features of MODERN mimeographing 
which is still unmatched for over-all economy. 
Others include duplicating in 4 or more colors 
at one time ...and mimeographing on almost 
every kind of paper and card stock. 

Such extra versatility above and beyond rou- 
tine mimeographing now makes this process 
more useful than ever. For a free portfolio of 
MODERN mimeographing samples and full 
facts, send the coupon. Do it... write now! 
Learn how you can save through MODERN 
mimeographing with A. B. Dick products—for 
use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicat- 
ing products. 


= A-B-DICK 


in THE FIRST NAME IN MIMEOGRAPHING 


que au cum a am om ee | 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. CU-950 | 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill. | 
With no obligation to me, please send free portfolio of samples | 
and full facts about MODERN mimeographing. | 
| 

ft) SER 8 
COLL. or UNIV. 
ADDRESS_ : 
CITY ZONE a 
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Takes FULL HONORS 
for MODERN 
OFFICE SEATING 


Today’s trend in University equipment is definitely toward 
the modern, efficient type whose long life and low mainte- 
nance make for true economy. It is only natural that this 
trend should reach the college and university office which 
can and should operate as efficiently as any other business 


office. 


Proper seating is an essential factor. Sikes, chairmakers 
for over 90 years, leads the field in dividend-paying posture 
seating, in fatigue-reducing comfort, in superior workman- 
ship, design and styling. Typical are the chairs on this page 


three of the more than seventy patterns available. 


Refreshingly Modern Chairs 


But the Comfort 


Is Stull “Old Fashioned” 


SIKES office-engineered chairs, NOS. 1919UA and 1920, 
are built of rich-toned solid walnut and are covered in 
genuine top-grain leather. You may choose from an al- 
most endless variety of leathers just the color, tone, or 
finish you desire, to complement any decorating theme. 
Both chairs feature soft, sewed cushion seats and backs 


and are available with or without upholstered arms. 


Although contemporary modern in style, the design is 


not “stunty” but will remain in good taste throughout 


the long life of the chair. 


CLERICAL Seating 
Wins Top Grades for 
Comfort ... Efficiency 


business 


No. 1920 





Seoring high grades in college 


are Clerical 


Chairs such as No. X131'4. Long term maintenance costs are low with SIKES 
wood construction. Higher morale, more efficiency, and greater work out- 
put are your rewards because the Patented Posture mechanism lessens 
fatigue. Available in various sizes and shapes and also furnished up- 
holstered in a choice of fabric . . . plastic or leather. Write SIKES about 
your specific seating problem for a careful analysis and solution. 


FOR DORMITORIES, DINING ROOMS, LIBRARIES, 





° 
3 é a t % furm HrwoOre CLASSROOMS, OFFICES, RECEPTION ROOMS. CLUBS 


THE SIKES COMPANY, INC. 


32 CHURCHILL STREET ° BUFFALO 7, N. Y. 
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WHATS NEW 


September 1950 


Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 93. Just circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Master-Keyed Padlock 





installations is 


locker 
provided in the new P-570 master-keyed 


Protection tor 


Dudley padlock. The patented master 
key cannot be duplicated on commer- 
cial key making machines and the lock 
resists picking and tampering. Locking 
is automatic when the hasp is pushed 
home. One master key can be used to 
control an entire locker installation, or 
different groups of locks can be master 
keyed separately and all lockers con 
trolled by an additional master key. The 
master key is registered to the owner 
and the key design is not assigned to any 
other installation in the same area. Du 
plicate master keys are available only 
from the manufacturer and are supplied 
only after absolute proof of authority. 

The new P-570 has a satin finish dial 
with 40 combination numbers and di 
visions printed in black enamel. Con 
struction features of the new lock give 
it increased strength and 64,000 com 
binations are possible. Dudley Lock 
Corp., Dept. CUB, 570 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 6. (Key No. 616) 


Electric Cooking Equipment 


A new line of heavy duty ranges, bake 
ovens, fry kettles, griddles and broilers 
has recently been introduced by Hot 
point as the Glamour line. All units in 
the line depart from traditional black 
enamel with their new non-porous silver 
gray Permalucent finish which is easy 
to clean, resists finger marks and grease 
smears, reduces glare and does not dis- 
volor or scorch under long exposure to 
high heat. 

The new ranges and bake ovens are 
completely automatic, including cooking 
surface units, thus permitting every type 
of surface cooking under automatically 
controlled temperature conditions. Bright 
signal lights on all units eliminate watch 
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ing and waiting. Control knobs* and 
switches are finished in red with large 
white imprinted numerals for greater 
dialing accuracy. Non-conductive hand 
guards are part of oven and cabinet 
handles for extra safety and convenience. 

The new range has three top sections, 
each | foot wide, with a thermostat that 
automatically controls the temperature 
not only below 500 degrees used for 
griddling, but also up to 850 degrees for 
other types of surface cooking, for each 
section separately. Thus the new range 
can serve as both an automatic griddle 
and an automatic hotplate. The heavy 
duty thermostat is the result of five years 
of research and development and con- 
trols surface heat from 250 to 850 de- 





grees. All types of surface cooking op- 
erations can be performed on the one 
type of range top. 

The oven in the new Superange is 
equipped with a new type deck that 
gives uniform heat with fast preheating 
qualities and affords rapid change-over 
from high to low temperature work. 
Red, automatic signal lights indicate 
when the oven temperature reaches the 
desired pre-set thermostat reading. 

The new bake ovens in the Glamour 
line have new type, tough, strong Calrod 
heating units which are said to be 25 
per cent more powerful. The elements 
are armored in non-corroding metal, are 
sensitive, quickly heated, almost impos 
sible to damage and do not deteriorate. 
Heating is automatically controlled and 
the ovens have a temperature range of 
200 to 500 degrees. 
~ The new 25 pound capacity automatic 
electric fry kettle is designed to produce 
up to 50 per cent more French fried foods 
and to cut fat consumption up to 60 
per cent. The heat is controlled by a 
thermostat located directly in the cook 


ing fat and the Calrod heating units are 
immersed in the fat so that all heat is 
transmitted directly to the cooking com- 
pound. The constant heat settings main- 
tained prevent burning and minimize 
fat loss. A variety of deep fried foods 
can be cooked in the same fat without 
interchange of odor or flavor. Hotpoint, 
Inc., Dept. CUB, 227 S. Seeley Ave., Chi- 
cago 12. (Key No. 617) 


Microfilm Reader 


The new Model MPE microfilm reader 
is designed to project both 16 and 35 mm. 
negative or positive film, perforated or 
unperforated, and to give precision opti- 
cal quality at a medium price. Magni- 
fication is 19 to 1. A scanning device 
allows the film to be moved laterally, 
so that images, the full width of film, 
can be projected. Any part of the docu- 
ment can be moved to the center of the 
screen for easier reading. Winding the 
film by a convenient hand crank pro- 
vides scanning lengthwise of the film. 

The 20 inch square screen is a re- 
flecting type and is at desk level. The 
projector head has a rotating feature 
to permit the image always to be turned 
upright on the screen. The reader is 
slightly over 3 feet high, is designed 
for desk top use and is less than 2 feet 
square. It is made of sheet steel, finished 
in metallic gray and can be moved 
easily if desired. The Model MPE will 
be marketed as the Kodagraph Film 
Reader by Kodak dealers and as the Re- 





cordak Film Reader by Recordak Cor- 
poration, Eastman Kodak Co., Dept. 
CUB, Rochester 4, N.Y. (Key No. 618) 
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Steel Utility Table 





The Viking 
Model 33C, is a 3 shelf unit with a 
variety of uses. It can be used in the 
office for adding machine, typewriter, 
dictating machine or other office equip- 
ment, in utility rooms, lunchrooms and 
other areas where a mobile, shelved table 


all-steel utility table, 


is needed. The shelves are 12 by 20 
inches in size and the table is 29 inches 
high. The rubber casters roll easily and 
quietly and the table is available in white, 
red or yellow with a chip, scratch and 
stainproof finish. Maple City Stamping 
Co., Dept. CUB, 712 Park Ave., Peoria, 
Ill. (Key No. 539) 


Insect Control 


The new Vaposector-Mistorizer com 
bination for insect control features an 
improved 25 ounce AC-DC electric Mis 
torizer sprayer, adaptable to either area 
fogging or direct contact use, and West’s 
Vaposector insecticide. The new portable 
Mistorizer dispenses one ounce of insecti- 
cide per minute when used for fogging 
and one and one half ounces a minute 
for contact spraying. A simple nozzle 
adjustment makes the change from fog 
ging to contact spraying. Vaposector 
fluid is an effective, quick-acting insecti 
cide which involves no danger of con 
tamination or staining when used as 
directed. West Disinfecting Co., Inc., 
Dept. CUB, 42-16 West St., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. (Key No. 540) 


Deluxe Electric Typewriter 


The new Underwood Deluxe Electric 
Typewriter features keyboard controlled 
electric margins and adjustable internal 
cushions for quieter operation. The op- 
erator can set left and right margins 
without raising the hands from the key 
board with the simplified electric opera- 
tion. Rubber insulation placed between 
the typewriter operating mechanism and 
the machine base gives a floating, pow- 
ered typing, adjustable to each operator’s 
desires, and helps reduce noise transmis 
sion and vibration. All of the other fea- 


tures of operating ease and convenience 
of Underwood electric typewriters are 
included in the new model. Underwood 
Corp., Dept. CUB, 1 Park Ave., New 
York 16. (Key No. 541) 


22-Scale Rule 


A 22-scale log log slide rule is now 
available in a new 5 inch size as well as 
the 10 inch size. The all-metal slide rule 
has a’ new back-to-back scale arrangement 
which brings related scales together to 
give the 22 scales in the vest pocket size. 
The rule combines C-D scales on both 
sides with a full complement of inverted 
scales for power, speed and convenience. 
An Instruction Manual by Professor 
M. L. Hartung of the University ot 
Chicago is provided with each rule. 
Pickett & Eckel, Inc., Dept. CUB, 5 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 3. (Key No. 542) 


Plexoline Lighting System 


Plexoline is a complete system de 
signed to be used in forming networks 
of slimline and fluorescent illumination. 





With Plexoline curves and angles of any 
degree can be used to accomplish the 
desired lighting effect. The system is 
made up of three basic units: linear sec- 
tions; circular accent units, and adapter 
fittings. No special or custom made parts 
are needed as Plexoline employs stand 
ard products. 

The Plexoline principle is simple and 
practical. Circular accents provide a 
pivot for the linear sections, allowing 
the formation of any desired angle. The 
Plexoline 2 light system lists 8 and 4 
foot linear sections for slimline and fluo- 
rescent lamps and 6 foot sections for 
slimline lamps. The new Plexoline-4 is 
a 4 light system listing 8 foot and 6 foot 
linear sections for slimline lamps and 4 
foot sections for slimline and fluorescent 
lamps. Luminous side circular units are 
available in two sizes and the all-steel, 
die-formed adapters also come in two 
sizes. The entire Plexoline system is fin- 
ished in hot-bonded white enamel; 
louvers are interlocked for strength and 
rigidity; side panels are of ribbed Alba 
lite glass; reflector plates are furnished 
for surface mounting installations, and 
all ballasts are ETL approved. Day- 
Brite Lighting, Inc., Dept. CUB, 5408 
Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. (Key No. 
543) 





Sandran Floor Covering 


Sandran is a new vinyl plastic floor 
covering on which designs are repro. 
duced by a photogravure process. The 
vinyl surface, a product of B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, is particularly adapt. 
able to this reproduction process and be- 
cause it is pure unloaded vinyl, it will 
not show scratches, scuffing or marking, 
The photoengraved vinyl-rubber latex 
impregnated cellulose sheet is covered 
with a vinyl surface and then laminated 
to an asphalt saturated fiber backing. 

The new flooring is especially adapted 
to uses where water, strong soaps and 
detergents are commonly used and it js 
economically priced. It may be laid loose 
without curling and buckling or may be 
cemented down. It is available in 3, 6 
and 9 foot widths. Sandura Company, 
Inc., Dept. CUB, 17th & Sansom, Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. (Key No. 544) 


Magnetic Tape Recorder 


The new Revere Magnetic Tape Re- 
corder is a moderately priced, complete 
sound instrument which is easily oper- 
ated, compact and portable. Each reel of 
tape permits a full hour of recording 
and is easy to cut and splice when de- 
sired. Recordings may be kept indef- 
nitely and played back innumerable 
times without loss of quality. Old re- 
cordings are automatically erased as new 
ones are made and the tape can be re- 
used many times. 

The recorder or radio can be used 
separately or together and the unit is 
especially useful in teaching since it can 
be played back for instruction and for 
correction of speech, music, diction and 
other faults. A safety button prevents 
accidental erasures and a convenient foot 
control stops and starts the recorder by 
slight foot pressure. An earphone at- 


tachment is available if desired. The 
unit is contained in a carrying case with 





detachable cover. Revere Camera Co., 
Dept. CUB, 330 E. 21st St., Chicago 16. 
(Key No. 545) 
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Card Record Desk 


Use and filing of card records are 


fa- 


cilitated with the new “Super-Carder” 
Card Record Desk recently introduced. 
Cards slant to the rear, fitting in trays 


which slope at the front and back 


to 


permit better accessibility, thus permit- 


ting faster operation. 


For tabulating 


cards a 2 position front plate compressor 


is included. This locks the cards 


to 


pevent them from curling or being dam- 
aged when the compressor is in the rear 


position. 


The desk has a large capacity and is 
available with eight drawers for filing 


five rows of 3 by 5 inch, ten rows 


of 


2¥, by 3 inch and three rows of tabu- 
lating cards, and with five drawers for 
filing four rows of 4 by 6 inch and 
three rows of 5 by 8 inch cards and six 
rows of microfilm. The drawers glide 
smoothly on ball bearing suspensions. 
The General Fireproofing Co., Dept. 
CUB, Youngstown 1, Ohio. (Key No. 


619) 


Thermal Insulation 


“Infra Type 6” is a new aluminum 
thermal insulation consisting of three 
permanently separated metal sheets and 


two fiber partitions which are 


flame, 


mold and vermin proof.’ This provides 


six full reflective spaces which can 
installed with one operation. The 


be 
in- 


sulation can be installed in ceilings and 


floors, between beams, steel 


girders, 


trusses; under concrete floors and ceil 


ings; over concrete slabs, and under 


over radiant heating panels. 


or 


Installa 


tion requires no special skill. Infra In- 


sulation, Inc., Dept. CUB, 10 Murray St., 


New York 7. (Key No. 620) 


Tablet Arm Attachment 


The new tablet arm for attachment to 
chairs for note taking in classrooms, lec- 
ture rooms and offices is convenient and 


economical. 


The tablet arm folds down 





’ 
when not in use, thus giving a versatility 


to the chairs not otherwise possible. 
The arm attachment is available 
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in 


blue or standard colors or in Formaloid 
construction. Aluminum banding is used 
for extra strength as well as attractive 
appearance. Royal Metal Mfg. Co., Dept. 
CUB, 185 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 
(Key No. 621) 


Dishwasher Heating 


New Chromalox electric heating ele- 
ments are now available for the line of 
Kewanee dishwashers. Of the immer- 
sion type, the elements are designed for 
use in installations where gas is not 
available or where electric heating is 
more practical. The new elements are 
230 V, AC or DC, are adaptable to both 
the standard dishwashers and the pre- 
wash machines, and are equipped with 
thermostatic control. Kewanee Industrial 
Washer Corp., Dept. CUB, Kewanee, 
Ill. (Key No. 622) 


Desk-Type File 


The Rotor-File, which revolves for 
quick and easy reference to any section, 
is now available as part of a single or 
double desk. Known as the Desk-Type 





Rotor-File, the unit becomes a part of 
the desk with a V-type opening in the 
top. With the filing section an integral 
part of the desk, it takes up no more 
area than two standard sized desks, thus 
saving office space. When the file unit 
is not in use, a cover fits over the open- 
ing flush with the top of the desk. The 
Wassell Organization, Dept. CUB, West- 
port, Conn. (Key No. 623) 


Portable Popcorn Stand 


Outdoor sports and other school events 
as well as those held indoors can be 
served by the new portable popcorn 
stand with an electric heating unit. It 
is designed with ample storage space for 
boxes, seasoning, popped and unpopped 
corn. Ball bearing wheels with semi- 
pneumatic tires and the light, sturdy, 
all-aluminum construction make the 
stand easily mobile for transportation to 
any part of the building or field desired. 
The machine is furnished complete with 
12 quart popper and is also available 
with a gasoline heating unit. Concession 
Supply Co., Dept. CUB, 3916 Secor Rd., 
Toledo 13, Ohio. (Key No. 624) 


Electron Microscope 





The development of a greatly simpli- 
fied table or bench model of the electron 
microscope, only 30 inches high, and 
designed to sell at about one-third the 
price of the RCA Universal Model Elec- 
tron Microscope, makes the benefits of 
electron microscopy available to most 
colleges, hospitals and even to high 
schools. The fact that the lower end of 
the magnification range of the new in- 
strument overlaps that of the conven- 
tional light or optical microscope permits 
the student to progress by stages from 
the known to the unknown. 

Of revolutionary design, and employ- 
ing for the first time permanent magnet 
lenses requiring no stabilization circuits 
and controls, the new RCA Permanent 
Magnet Electron Microscope will provide 
useful magnifications up to 50,000 diam- 
eters by photographic enlargement, with 
direct magnification in the instrument 
ranging up to 6000 diameters. Marked 
simplicity and unusual stability are 
achieved without sacrifice of quality per- 
formance by means of a combination of 
design factors centering on a new elec- 
tron optical system employing perma- 
nent magnet lenses. With no more than 
an hour of instruction, it is stated, an op- 
erator generally familiar with the optical 
microscope should be able to insert speci- 
mens and produce well-focused pictures. 
RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation 
of America, Dept. CUB, Camden 2, N. J. 
(Key No. 625) 





Locked Cover Files 


Confidential records can be protected 
with the new removable, key-locked cov- 
ers recently introduced for the small, 
hand-operated desk-type Rotary Record 
Files as effectively as in the large, elec- 
trically operated floor models. The new 
covers are small enough to be placed in 
a desk drawer when removed from the 
files. When locked, the covers cannot 
be removed and the file cannot be ro- 
tated. Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 
Dept. CUB, Hamilton, Ohio. (Key 
No. 626) 
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Single Disc Floor Machine 





A single disc floor machine designed 
especially for small areas is now avail- 
able. Called the Lincoln Cadet, the ma 
chine is available in two models, one 
with plain handle designed for use pri 
marily as a floor polisher, and the other 
a rug and carpet scrubber equipped with 
a shampoo dispensing tank on the handle 
and necessary piping that directs the 
flow of solution through the rotating 
brush. It can, of course, be used also to 
scrub floors. 

The new unit is economical in price 
while offering continuous duty motor, 
double helical reduction gear unit, ad 
justable handle, non-marking rubber 
bumpers and self-retracting wheels. The 
Cadet has a 10 inch brush spread, easily 
interchangeable accessories for floor 
polishing, rug scrubbing, steel wooling 
and light sanding and is easy to use. 
Lincoln-Schlueter Floor Machinery Co., 
Dept. CUB, 1250 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago 7. (Key No. 627) 


Stain Remover 


Cup discoloration due to tea or coffee 
can now be reduced to a minimum with 
the use of “K.LK.,” a new oxygenated 
stain removing agent. Used in a hot 
water solution, “K.I.K” restores the nat- 
ural color of dishes without injuring sur- 
faces or imparting an odor and is said to 
be especially effective with plastic ware. 
The effectiveness of the product is said 
to be due to its combination of a bleach 
with a wetting agent. It is available in 
5 and 10 pound cannisters and in 25, 50 
and 100 pound fiber drums. Manufac 
tured by Maid-Easy Cleansing Products 
Corp., “K.LK.” is distributed exclusively 
through Parker D. Perry, Inc., Dept. 
CUB, 729 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 
(Key No. 628) 


Tower Bell System 


A new tower bell and music system 
has been introduced which employs sim- 
plified, inexpensive equipment. Known 
as the Monobell, it is compact, quickly 
and easily installed, rugged and depend- 
able in operation. The electronic system 
can be used as a warning or signaling 
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device in emergencies and, with the addi- 
tion of a microphone, as a public address 
system. The Monobell produces a deep 
tone without the use of a cast bell. It is 
operated by means of a special button or 
key installed in the amplifier. It can be 
made to sound as either a swinging or 
a stationary bell. 

The Model 511 Monobell will sound 
from a tower or roof over a diameter 
area of from ¥, to | mile or more. Model 
521 covers approximately % to 14 miles, 
conservatively. The system also includes 
a built-in record player which makes pos 
sible the playing of all standard 78 rpm 
records from the tower. Maas Organ 
Co., Dept. CUB, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los 
Angeles 39, Calif. (Key No. 629) 


Plastic Cup Dispenser 


Paper cups can be easily dispensed 
with the new Lily 957PTH Dispenser. 
Made of smooth white molded Poly 
styrene plastic, the dispenser is fastened 
to the wall in a horizontal position and 
holds up to eight Lily No. 957 paper 
cups, each having the same capacity as 
a standard glass tumbler. 

The new dispenser is simply cleaned 





and easily serviced. Screws for mount- 
ing on wood and a capsule of carbon 
tetrachloride to use with Girder Process 
adhesive pads for tile installation are 
supplied with the dispenser. It should be 
especially advantageous in instructors’ 
rest rooms, locker rooms, offices and in 
similar locations. Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 
Dept. CUB, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (Key No. 630) 


Gas-Charged Extinguisher 


Maintenance is reduced on the new 
cartridge-operated water type fire ex 
tinguishers which have stainless steel 
shells. The carbon dioxide pressure 
cartridge need be replaced and the water 
replenished only if the extinguisher is 
discharged and the satin finish of the 
stainless steel exterior need only be dust 
ed to retain its modern, attractive ap 
pearance. The extinguisher is light in 
weight, easily handled and operated and 
produces a steady 40 foot stream of water 
when discharged. The new plastic, trans. 
parent nozzle is tough and resists mis 
treatment. Pyrene Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 
560 Belmont Ave., Newark 8, N. J. (Key 
No. 631) 





Acoustical Tile 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation 
has announced the addition of two new 
natural-beveled acoustical tile to its line 
of acoustical materials. Known as nat. 
ural-beveled Fiberglas Textured Acoustj- 
cal Tile and natural-beveled Fiberglas 
Perforated Acoustical Tile, the products 
are incombustible, are easy to clean and 
maintain, light in weight, dimensionally 
stable, will not warp or buckle and have 
high thermal insulating efficiency. The 
tile can be installed with adhesive, by 
clipping or adhering to wood furring 
strips or by a mechanical application to 
suspended construction. The tile has 
noise reduction coefficients ranging up 
to 85 per cent, depending on the method 
of installing, according to the manufac- 
turer. Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Dept. CUB, Toledo 1, Ohio. (Key 
No. 632) 


Magnetic Tape Recorder 


A new high-fidelity magnetic tape 
recorder having a range of 15,000 cycles 
on half-track tape recorded at 7 inch 
per second tape speed has recently been 
introduced. Simultaneous erase, record 
and playback are provided in the new 
Model 400 which can record over two 
hours of program material on a single 
10 inch standard reel. The machine is 
designed to provide high quality record- 
ings with substantial savings in tape re- 
quirements. 

Model 400 features simplicity of opera 
tion and is available in a single portable 
The same machine is available in 
a console cabinet and for standard rack 
mounting. Fifteen inch per second tape 
speed can be achieved by simply turning 
a switch. Other features of the new 
model include three magnetic heads 
shielded in a single housing, a built-in 
VU meter and a single control switch 


case. 





for fast forward, fast rewind and record. 
Ampex Electric Corp., Dept. CUB, San 
Carlos, Calif. (Key No. 633) 
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Steel Desks and Tables 


The new 5000 series of desks and 
tables has many new and improved fea- 
tures. The new low desk height of 29 
inches makes for greater comfort. The 
Sight Saving desk top developed by light- 
ing authorities is of linoleum in a mist 
green. The center drawer and sliding 
trays are not a part of the movable pedes- 
tal but are built into the deep roll of 
the top, thus affording more vertical 
knee space. The sliding trays have a lift 
out pan which is reversible, providing a 
smooth writing surface or a tray for 
storage. The new locking mechanism 
permits individual locking of center 
drawer or general locking of all drawers. 
Desk pedestals are interchangeable left 
or right and size of drawers may be 
varied as to position in each pedestal. 
Berger Mfg. Div., Republic Steel Corp., 
Dept. CUB, Canton, Ohio. (Key 
No. 634) 


Glassware Marker 


A new tungsten carbide pencil for 
marking glassware permanently is now 
available. Only slightly below the dia- 
mond on the hardness scale, tungsten 
carbide is less expensive and comes to 
a definite point. The point is perma- 
nently mounted in a knurled steel pencil 
shaft and is protected by a cap for carry- 
ing in the pocket. The pencil can be 
used for a variety of laboratory chores 
including marking and scoring. Fisher 
Scientific Co., Dept. CUB, 717 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. (Key No. 635) 


Ampro Converter 


The Ampro “Premier-20” 16 mm. 
sound projector can be readily converted 
into an efhicient 750/1000 watt slide 
projector with a new, low cost unit re- 
cently introduced. The attachment per 


mits projection of clear 2 by 2 inch slides 





lor. large or small audiences. It fits over 
the lamp housing of the movie projector, 
has a separate tilt platform for instant 
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adjustments and comes complete with 
slide carrier and lens. Ampro Corpora- 
tion, Dept. CUB, 2835 N. Western Ave., 
Chicago 18. (Key No. 636) 


Incandescent Luminaire 


“Sno-Flake” is the name given to the 
new indirect incandescent luminaire re- 
cently introduced by Curtis Lighting. It 
is a decorative and efficient unit with 
wide application which utilizes either 
the 300 or 500 watt silvered bowl lamp. 
The one-piece die-cast aluminum louver 
is finished in baked white Fluracite and 
requires a minimum of maintenance. It 
has an attractive geometric pattern and is 
open at the top and bottom. Curtis 
Lighting, Inc., Dept. CUB, 6135 W. 65th 
St., Chicago 38. (Key No. 637) 


Deluxe Sharpeners 


Styling, features and construction are 
new in the three DeLuxe Model Pencil 
Sharpeners recently introduced. The 
Premier DeLuxe, Giant DeLuxe and 
Chicage DeLuxe are new models with 
modern ‘base styling in iridescent finish. 
The large capacity shavings receptacles 





on all models have new Locktite con- 
struction which holds the receptacle in 
place for either upright or wall attach- 
ment. The Apsco cutter heads and cut- 
ters are precision made, case-hardened 
and specially milled to sharpen points 
indefinitely. Automatic Pencil Sharpener 
Co., Dept. CUB, 1801 Eighteenth Ave., 
Rockford, Ill. (Key No. 638) 


Speedy Binder 


A quick, easy, economical way to 
keep paper covered pamphlets from be- 
ing mutilated is offered in the new 
Speedy Binder. It consists of smooth 
finish, light green, durable Pressboard 
covers with dark green binding cloth 
covering a hinge strip made of a special 
material for easy stapling. The pamphlet 
is placed between the binder covers and 
stapled. Thus it is ready for immediate 
use and is protected during repeated 
handling. The Speedy Binders are sup- 
plied in all standard sizes and will 
hold pamphlets up to % inch in thick- 
ness. Gaylord Bros., Inc., Dept. CUB, 
Syracuse 1, N.Y. (Key No. 639) 


Aluminum Coat and Hat Racks 





Coat and Hat Racks of non-peeling 
alumilite finish aluminum are now 
available for use in classrooms, coat- 
rooms, wardrobes and closets. They are 
designed for wall installation and are 
available in any desired lengths, 12 
inches deep. The racks are light in 
weight but strong and durable. They are 
designed to accept hangers on any of the 
cross pieces, can be supplied in one or 
two shelf styles and provide ample room 
for hats, books and other accessories. 
A. R. Nelson Co., Inc., Dept. CUB, 210 
E. 40th St., New York 16. (Key No. 
640) 


Firedoor 


Kaylo insulation, a lightweight in- 
organic material, is used in the new fire- 
door which carries a one-hour fire rating 
from Underwriters’ Laboratories. The 
new door is finished in handsome veneer 
so that it is attractive as well as func- 
tional. In the fire tests, the door formed 
an effective barrier against fire and 
smoke without becoming unduly heated 
on the “cold” side. Use of Kaylo insu- 
lation as the core material permits the 
manufacture of a standard sized firedoor 
which weighs only 90 pounds. The 
wood veneer bonded to the core does not 
shrink or swell and is resistant to mois- 
ture, rot and termites. Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Dept. CUB, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
(Key No. 641) 


Specialty Lights 


The new DMP-1 Pedestal Marine- 
Type Light is an adaptation of the 
streamlined Cannon Pathfinder head 
with a new short base for use on outdoor 
posts or indoors on pedestals, walls or 
ceilings as night light or signal light. 
The housing is aluminum with alumi- 
num paint finish or zinc chrome plated 
with a 10 watt lamp or in 3, 6, or 15 
candlepower lamps low voltage in five 
color combinations in the plastic prism 
lens. The Utility Lights are available in 
115 volt with 6 watt lamps and low volt- 
age in 3 candlepower lamps in a choice 
of red, green, blue, amber or crystal 
plastic prism lens. Cannon Electric, 
Dept. CUB, 3209 Humboldt St., Los 
Angeles 31, Calif. (Key No. 642) 
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Product Literature 


e A new means for high-speed, low- 
cost production of printed lists, catalogs, 
directories and similar material has been 
developed by Remington Rand Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. Called 
Flexoprint, the new system is described 
in a 24 page booklet giving full informa- 
tion on how it works—from the first 
step of typing cards through the final 
production of the list. All copy can be 
set by regular typists with the new 
method and lists may be maintained as 
a daily, routine operation, ready for pub- 
lication at any time. One section of the 
booklet, KID-499, is devoted to answer- 
ing nine of the questions most frequently 


asked about Flexoprint. (Key No. 643) 


e The complete line of Mills Compres- 
sors and Condensing Units is illustrated 
and described in a revised 60 page Cata- 
log 204-1 released by Mills Industries, 
Inc., 4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 39. 
Charts, drawings, illustrations and de- 
scriptive text on air-cooled 4 to 3 h.p., 
water-cooled ; to 10 h.p. and combina- 
tion air and water-cooled 4 to 3 h.p. 
units are presented to assist in the proper 
selection of units for cooling, refrigera- 


tion and air-conditioning. (Key No. 644) 


e “Getting the Right Job” is the title 
of a booklet published by The Glidden 
Co., 1396 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio, and designed for recent 
college and high school graduates. The 
16 page booklet was prepared by John 
H. Weeks, director of personnel re- 
lations, who points out in the introduc- 
tion that getting the right job is about 
90 per cent preparation and 10 per cent 
presentation. Special sections discuss 
procedures in choosing the proper field, 
preparing data sheets of qualifications 
and background, locating possible em- 
ployers, preparing for personal inter- 
views, completing company application 
forms and keeping job opportunities 
alive. The booklet is being distributed 
to high school and college libraries and 
copies are available from The Glidden 


Co. without charge. (Key No. 645) 


e Precision instrumentation for nuclear 
measurements is the subject of the new 
Catalog “K” recently issued by Nuclear 
Instrument & Chemical Corp., 223 W. 
Erie St., Chicago 10. This 40 page book- 
let gives detailed information on and il- 
lustrates many new instruments as well 
as those standard in the line offered by 
the company. (Key No. 646) 


e A new 16 mm. sound motion picture 
entitled “Scientific Floor Sealing” is 
available from Huntington Laboratories, 
Inc., Huntington, Ind. It is offered on 
a loan basis, at no cost, to maintenance 
staffs and describes and illustrates step- 
by-step scientific methods for sealing and 


caring for wood floors. (Key No. 647) 
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e A complete new file of data and 
specifications on the preparation, finish- 
ing and maintenance of every type of 
Hoor has been prepared by the American 
Floor Surfacing Machine Co., 518 S. St. 
Clair St., Toledo 4, Ohio. In loose-leaf 
form, the file discusses the complete 
range of floor types and presents the 
information in five principal sections: 
preparation, maintenance, selection of 
finish, data chart and specification sheets. 
The 3 foot data chart summarizes the 
whole subject of floor finishing and 


maintenance. (Key No. 648) 


e Reference data on Marlite plastic-fin- 
ished wall panels, together with color 
reproductions of the new wood and mar- 
ble Marlite patterns, are given in a Color 
Folder released by Marsh Wall Products, 
Inc., Dover, Ohio. Those planning to 
install a new interior or to remodel with 
plastic-finished wall panels will find this 
handy guide most helpful. Typical Mar 
lite installations are shown in the folder 
together with information on various 
panel sizes. (Key No. 649) 


e “School Buildings Your Tax Dollars 
Can Afford” is the title of a bulletin is- 
sued by Timber Engineering Co., 1319 
Eighteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. The result of eight months of 
careful study and fact gathering, the bul 
letin discusses one-story schools of wood 
frame construction, stressing the advan- 
tages of low cost, safety, functional efh 
ciency, flexibility of architectural design, 
easy mobility of classes, durability, fire 
earthquake-wind resistance and other es 
sential factors. A factual and pictorial 
presentation of the safe and adequate 
housing of school children, the bulletin 
has been prepared for school planners, 
architects, builders and taxpayers. The 
information is presented in non-technical 
style and is illustrated with photographs 


and charts. (Key No. 650) 


e Why not plant a redwood tree on your 
college grounds? The Rare Plant Club, 
208 McAllister Ave., Kentheld, Calif., 
has published a booklet on the subject 
entitled “You Too Can Grow a Red- 
wood Tree!” The booklet sells for 50 
cents a copy and is designed to further 
the growing of these trees throughout 
the nation. It contains all basic infor 
mation on how this can be done. (Key 


No. 651) 


e Detailed information on the “Tornado 
6000 Series All-Purpose Floor Machines” 
is given in a leaflet on the subject re 
cently released by Breuer Electric Mfg. 
Co., 5124 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 
40. The machines described are de- 
signed for use for small, medium and 
large floor areas and have quick-change 
snap-on brush bristles. Detailed informa 
tion on the machines and accessories 


are included. (Key No. 652) 





e Full color illustrations show the new 
line of Frigidaire Reach-In Refrigerators 
for institutional use in the new booklet 
recently released by the Frigidaire Divyi- 
sion, General Motors Corp., Dayton 1, 
Ohio. The new line was designed by 
Raymond Loewy, industrial designer, to 
harmonize with modern interiors. The 
many features, including large capacity, 
easy access to all parts of the interior, 
structural qualities and utility, are dis- 


cussed and illustrated. (Key 653) 


e Detailed information on Meyer Steel- 
forms, used in reenforced concrete con- 
struction, is given in Bulletin No. 4001C 
recently released by Ceco Steel Products 
Corp., 5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50. 
Specifications and diagrammatic draw- 
ings supplement the descriptive informa- 
tion and illustrations of the product. 


(Key No. 654) 


e Uniform portions of foods in desired 
weights and sizes can be prepared with 
the Automatic Food Shaping Machine 
described in a folder recently published 
by the Automatic Food Shaping Co., 
Inc., 58 New St., New York 4. Designed 
tc help make food budgets go farther, 
the food shaping machines pictured in 
the folder can be used with many types 
of foods, especially meat and fish; oper- 
ate automatically at various speeds, de- 
pending upon the type of machine; regu- 
late the weight of each portion, and are 
built to conform to sanitary health stand- 
ards. The folder gives detailed informa- 
tion on the various models. (Key No. 
655) 


Suppliers’ News 
American Desk Mfg. Co., Temple, Tex., 


manufacturer of theater and 
church furniture, announces the opening 
of its new plant and office building. The 
new factory was designed to fill the need 
for larger and better quarters. 


schoc yl, 


The National Radiator Co., Johnstown, 
Pa., manufacturer of boilers, radiators, 
convectors, baseboard radiation and heat- 
ing accessories, announces the opening 
of a new Pacific branch sales office at 
681 Market St., San Francisco, Calif., to 
serve the West Coast area. The new 
office will be in charge of Robert E. Daly. 


Irving S. Grombacher, 47, President of 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 175 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1, and prominent in the 
held of metal furniture manufacture, 
died August 2 after a brief illness. 


The Superior Electric Co., Bristol, Conn., 
manufacturer of Powerstat variable 
transformers, voltage regulators and light 
dimming equipment, announces the 
opening of a new office at 1940 E. 6th 
St., Cleveland, Ohio, which will be 
headed by Harold W. Lorenson. 
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PERFECT SET-UP | 


Get set for Better Servings at Bigger Savings— 





Get HOBART ! 





HERE'S THE PERFECT SET-UP for cost-conscious 
kitchen managers—a full installation of Hobart 
food, kitchen and bakery machines. They're what 
you need to keep costs per serving down, hold 
preparation time to a minimum, improve food 
flavor, quality and appeal. They'll speed up serv- 
ice and increase output—help you handle all your 
kitchen tasks quickly, efficiently and economically. 

You'll like Hobart’s operation economy, too. 
Hobart’s full line offers the industry's greatest 


PEELER 
Model 6230 
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choice of models and sizes for every application. 
You save by matching machine power and capac- 
ity to your own particular requirements—by 
consolidating planning, purchasing and servicing. 
And remember: All Hobart machines are clean 
in design and clean in performance. All are 
backed by the famous Hobart trademark and 
by “one-call” Hobart service. Check with your 
local representative. He'll give you details on the 
entire Hobart line. 
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DISHWASHER 
Model AM-7 


MIXER 
Model §-601 hr 
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Angle Feed 
TENDERIZER—Mode! 400 MEAT SAW—Model 5213 FOOD CUTTER—Model 84141 SLICER—Model 1512 MIXER—Model A-200 
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ENGINEERING JOBS WELL DONE 
stand the test of time 













control system pays for itself many times in added 
comfort as well as in maintenance and fuel econ- 
omies. 


Many such chapters can be taken from Johnson’s 
long history. Again and again, large institutions 
continue to entrust their problems on temperature 
control to Johnson... because with each assign- 


ment, Johnson engineers take pride in making it Regardless of the size of the temperature control 


a “job well done.” problems, talk them over with a nearby Johnson 
Johnson, a nation-wide organization, offers com- ity of Johnson “Dual” Thermostats, as installed 
plete cooperation backed by years of experience in several of the buildings at Colby College, where 
in planning, designing, manufacturing and in- certain rooms are used at hours when the entire 
stalling the entire temperature control system. building need not be heated. A consultation with 
This overall service is Johnson’s assurance of a Johnson engineer does not obligate you. JOHN- 


superior automatic temperature control to fit each 
building and its varying uses. Such a temperature 


SON SERVICE COMPANY, Milwaukee 2, Wis- 
consin. Direct Branch Offices in All Principal Cities. 


engineer. Investigate the money-saving flexibil- | 
’ 





















Colby College buildings listed above were constructed under the direction of: Jens Frederic Larson, 
Wew York, architect; Thomas Tash, Hanover, N. H., mechanical engineer; ¥. J. Kenneally Company, 
Boston, heating contractor for all except Miller Library and Latimer Chapel, for which M. J. 
Fiaherty Company, Boston, was the heating contractor. 
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